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. 1% INTRODUCTION. 


entary 7 In entering upon a New Series of the Parliamentary Review, and 

. 1108 commencing the Second Session of our Editorial labours, we deem it 

se of necessary to offer to our readers a brief explanation of the reasons which 

: induce us to make the Work henceforward wholly Political and Parlia- 
mentary, as well as to issue it at a reduced price. 

In the First Session an attempt was made to unite the topics of 
Literature, Travels, Scriptural Illustration, and Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion, with Politics, with the professed object of thereby inviting and 

's are to & attracting persons of all parties to its perusal. But, in the progress of 
of the Cony the Session, it was found that agreeable and entertaining as such topics 
a therefork might be at any other time, or in any other place, they came in disadvan- 
ki _tageous rivalry with political disquisitions, and did not obtain that 
mes"8 “* share of attention from the political reader which was at first antici- 
nth preceth pated ; in consequence of which, the wish was frequently expressed by 
oph No correspondents from all quarters that these purely literary articles might 
t Volume & be reserved for separate publication in a collected form at some future 
time, and that the Parliamentary Review should be exclusively devoted 

to the business of the Senate during the Session. 

In compliance with this wish, we have therefore resolved to appro- 
priate its pages to matters connected with the topics brought before 
Parliament, either in prospect or retrospect as the case may be. And, 
instead of giving actual Reports of the Debates, which are so much 

ut pleasu wore amply provided for by the Daily Newspapers, than could 
us they hat be effected by any Weekly Journal,—we shall enlarge our field of 
e uvariably comment and criticism, by giving Original Articles on topics about 
ie clevaté’ to be discussed in Parliament, so as to anticipate in many instances the 
we resum arguments likely to be used, as well as Independent Reviews of the 
‘sion. Wi Debates actually transpiring, and carefully considered Retrospective 
that of am Reflections on measures approved by the Lower House, before they are 
object tha irecoverably passed by the two other branches of the Legislature. To 
id patriote this we shall occasionally add, Impartial Sketches of the most promi- 
now it hg nent Members of the House of Commons, in a spirit of candour and 
shallendeq fairness which will give them, we hope, a value beyond the present day. 

The reduction of price, from One Shilling to Sixpence per Weekly 
Number, is made under the hope of bringing the Parliamentary Review 
within the reach of that immensely extensive and fast increasing class 
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9 INTRODUCTION. 


of Political Enquirers, the more intelligent among the trading MN Touse , 
manufacturing population, which we are satisfied can be acceptabl nage 
done without in the least degree abating its claims on the attention Orth ha 
the more opulent of our readers. We have taken care also, by a OF ven on 
siderable enlargement of the size of our pages beyond their fort ices w 
dimensions, to make the forty pages of this First Number of the Nevill ai 
Series contain quite as much as the fifty-six pages of the First Numb. 


of the Old Series, and this standard will be adhered to throughout @ pie 
the succeeding ones. Benen 


With respect to the principles of which the Parliamentary Revigt ivance 
will be the constant and faithful advocate, we conceive it hardly Mehe tab 
cessary to say more than that they are based upon the broad foundation oval ti 
of the Happiness of the Many, in contradistinction to the Privileses@ dy | 
the Few; and that to every measure which is calculated to elevate th Kine c: 
most depressed classes of the population in physical comfort and inte F Pee 
lectual enjoyment, we shall give our earnest and undeviating support, 








wat 
In this spirit we enter on our Sessional labours, and we feel assure tht 
that the support of those to whom the progress of liberal principles is posture 
object of desire will not be withheld. Captai 
Sir Au 

The 

— ceded 

House 
‘ the Me 

OPENING OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE with a 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT. absolu 
fused ° 


The Opening of the Second Session of the Keformed Parliamer Speak: 
was looked to with great anxiety through all parts of the country, amwere b 
the Speech from the Throne was expected to have disclosed, more even v 
detail than any former ones, the measures intended to be proposed bwas sc 
His Majesty's Government—for the relief of the public burthens—felow, t 
the repeal of the Assessed Taxes—for the extinction of Tithes in lre amenoug 
—for a Reform in the Church of England—ior improvements in thosthe M 
parts of the Reform Bill which have had a tendency to limit th short « 
suffrage far within the alleged desire of its framers to extend it :— and surrou 
above all, for a removal of the grievances of Dissenters—for a re dense: 
vision of the Corn Laws—and for the institution of some plane To 
National Education. How grievously the disappointment must be fel the Si 
to wheresoever that Speech has yet reached may be more easily imagine that 
than described. But, as we propose to offer a few observations a adorn 
each of the topics on which it says something, however little, as we state, 
as on those of which it does not utter a single svilable, we will na robes. 
anticipate, but give the narrative first—then the Speech itself—and af rising 
terwards the comments suggested by that disappointing document. _ially 

It being known that the King would open the Parliament in persom Bess | 
the attendance of the Members of the House of Commons was tole had, 
rably numerous for the first day of the Session—about 200 being While 
present. The aspect of the House on entering was more fresh aed @ ¢ 
healthy than we ever remember to have:seen it before. The benchel 
have been newly covered with green leather cushions, a neat receptaclt Denc! 
for the member's name placed behind each _seat, the wainscot of the and 
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veatatpHouse and galleries newly varnished, and the gilding of 2 — arms 
‘ition Aver the Speaker's chair repaired. The country rye 8 ae 
y a cop With them ruddy countenances, and an apparent veer ° jer . and 
* formBtrength for the session. The greetings —_—— friends andl a quaint- 
the NeBnces were very warm and cordial, and every thing wore an aig of zood 
Numb Will and good humour, which gave omen of a smooth and temp rate 
beginning. 

At two o’clock the Usher of the Black Rod, Sir Augustus Clifford, 
; Revieknocked at the door of the House of Commons, and being admitted, 
odté y@dvanced with a very stately step up the middle of the floor towards 
undatigthe table, holding the rod erect like a sceptre, and stopping three se- 
Weoda weral times within a distance of as many yards to ra by ith his whole 
eats th body, as well as his face, to the Speaker, said, Mr. Speaker, the 
nd ill King commands the attendance of this honourable — in he House 
upporeot Peers ;” after which he retraced his steps, walking backwards all 

' “the way to the door, and stopping as many times as he did on ad- 
wancing, to make his retiring obeisances with the same humility of 
posture : a ceremony not the most congenial, one would imagine, to a 
Captain in the British Navy, which, we believe, was the rank held by 
Sir Augustus previous to his elevation to this dignity. 

The Serjeant then taking the ponderous Mace from the table, pre- 
ceded the Speaker, in his gold embroidered robes and state wig, to the 
House of Lords, where they were followed by the Ministers and nearly all 
svaza, the Members present. Nothing, however, could contrast more painfully 

THE with all this ‘pomp of circumstance,” than the indecent haste, and 
absolute crush, and conflict to get through the dark, narrow, and con- 
fused windings of the passages leading to the Chamber of Peers. The 

rliamer Speaker himself was nearly trodden down and trampled on; many 
try, am-were bruised and had their hats bulged in or left in the crowd; and 
more teven when the Members were all safe within the inner doors, the space 
osed bewas so confined, and the level of the platform on which they stood so 
ens—folow, that excepting the first fifty, who were strong and persevering 

» Ire amenough to push their way through all obstacles to the barrier in front, 

in thosthe Members could neither see nor hear; and as for those who were 
imit th short of stature, they were as much lost and extinguished by their 

-:—and surrounding taller brethren as if they had been in the midst of the 

or a redensest crowd in Covent Garden. 

plan ¢ To those who were not thus excluded, however, and last in the rear, 

t be fal the sight was very gorgeous and imposing. The House of Peers, like 
maging that of the Commons, bad undergone considerable retouching and 
tions o& adornment. The throne was surrounded by all the great officers of 
, as wel state, the peers and judges and officers of the House were in their 
will n@ robes, and a full blaze of titled beauty beamed from either side in 
-and af rising terraces of very elegant, and many of the younger ones espe- 
ent. —_Cially, very lovely and fascinating women, decked in all the sumptuous- 
) person Hess of the most costly attire, on whom the hand of their liege lords 
vas tole had, in the language of Milton, “ showered barbaric pearl and gold,” 
0 being While their nodding plumes brought back all the pomp of chivalry to 
esh a e eye, and gave abundant exercise to the coldest imagination. 
benchei There could not have been less than three hundred ladies sitting on the 
ceptaclt benches of the House of Lords, mingling with the Peers themselves, 
xt of the and giving dignity, imparting grace, and maintaining order by their 
B2 
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presence ; a circumstance that contrasts most disadvantageously for 
the Commons, with their Gothic and barbarous practice of excluding 
females, not only from the House itself, but even from the galleries 
though there is one set apart for their accommodation as spectaton 
and auditors in the House of Lords ;—the only toleration of ladies it 
the Commons being to admit them into a dark cage, placed above the 
roof of the chapel of St. Stephen, where, by putting their heads 
through small apertures, made for the purpose, they look down on 4 
large circular plate of brass open work, called the V entilator, througt 
which is sent up from the crowded House below, for the purification 
the atmosphere, all the heated exhalations of the numerous bras: 
chandeliers, filled with candles, and the animal effluvia, which on; 
warm debate is more potent than any other odour. 

Surrounded then by all the gorgeous combination of state pomp, 
of splendid costume, and of native beauty, which we believe no as 
semblage of women in any country of Europe could surpass, the King 
delivered, with a firm voice, and an occasional emphasis of tone, which 
marked the interest he felt in some of its passages more than others, the 
following Speech : 


My Tords and Gentlemen, 

In calling you again together for the discharge of your high duties, I rely with 
entire confidence on your zeal and diligence, on your sincere devotion to the 
public interests, and on your firmness in supporting on its ancient foundations 
and in the just distribution of its powers, the established Constitution of th 
State. 

These qualities eminently distinguished your labours during the last Session 
in which more numerous and more important questions were brought under the 
consideration of Parliament than during any former period of similar duration. 

Of the measures which have, in consequence, received the sanction of the 
Legislature, one of the most difficult and important was the Bill for the Abolitior 
of Slavery. The manner in which that beneficent measure has been receive 
throughout the British Colonies, and the progress already made in carrying it inte 
execution, by the Legislature of the Island of Jamaica, afford just grounds fa 
anticipating the happiest results. 

Many other important subjects will still call for your most attentive com 
sideration. 

The reports which I will order to be laid before you from the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the State of the Municipal Corporations, into the 
Administration and Effect of the Poor Laws, and into Ecclesiastical Revenue 
and Patronage in England and Wales, cannot fail to afford you much usefud 
information, by which you will be enabled to judge of the nature and extent d 
any existing defects and abuses, and in what manner the necessary correction 
may, in due season, be safely and beneficially applied. 

It has been the constant aim of my policy to secure to my people the uninter 
rupted enjoyment of the blessings of peace. In this I have been much assisted 
by the g understanding which has been so happily established between my 
Government and that of France; and the assurances which I receive of the 
friendly disposition of the other Powers of the Continent give me confidence it 
the continued success of my endeavours. 

I have, however, to regret that a final settlement between Holland and Belgium 
has not yet been effected, and that the civil war in Portugal still continues. You 
may be assured that I shall be careful and anxious to avail myself of any oppor 
tunity which may afford me the means of assisting the establishment of a state d 


so intimately connected 


security and peace in countries the interests of which are 
with those of my dominions. 
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Upon the death of the late King of Spain I did not hesitate to recognize the 
succession of his infant daughter; and I shall watch with the greatest solicitude 
the progress of events which may afiect a Government, the peaceable settlement 
of which is of the first importance to this country, as well as to the general tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

The peace of Turkey, since the settlement that was made with Mehemet Ali, 
has not been interrupted, and will not, I trust, be threatened with any new 
danger. It will be my object to prevent any change in the relations of that 
empire with other powers, which might affect its future stability and independ- 
ence. 


Gentlemen of the TTouse of Commons, 

T have directed the estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. 

They have been framed with a view to the strictest economy, and to such 
reductions as may not be injurious to the public service. 

1 am confident that I may rely on your enlightened patriotism, and on the 
cheerful acquies¢ence of my people, for supplying the means which may be 
required to uphold the honour of my crown and the interests of my dominions. 

The accounts Which will be laid before you of the state of the revenue, as com- 
pared with the expenditure, will be found most satisfactory. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have to lament the continuance of distress amongst the proprietors and occu- 
piers of land; though, in other respects, the state of the country, both as 
regards its internal tranquillity and its commerce and manufactures, affords the 
most encouraging prospect of progressive improvement. 

The Acts passed in the last Session for carrying into effect various salutary and 
remedial measures in Ireland are now in operation, and further improvements may 
be expected to result from the Commissions which have been issued for other 
important objects of inquiry. 

1 recommend to you the early consideration of such a final adjustment of the 
Tithes in that part of the United Kingdom as may extinguish all just causes of 
complaint, without injury to the rights and property of any class of my subjects, 
or to any institution in Church or State. 

The public tranquillity has been generally preserved ; and the state of all the 
provinces of Ireland presents, upon the whole, a much more favourable appear- 
ance than at any period during the last year. 

But I have seen, with feelings of deep regret and just indignation, the con- 
tinuance of attempts to excite the people of that country to demand a Repeal of 
the Legislative Union. This bond of our national strength and safety | have 
already declared my fixed and unalterable resolution, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to maintain inviolate by all the means in my power. In support of 
this determination, | cannot doubt the zealous and effectual co-operation of my 
Parliament and my people. 

To the practices which have been used to produce disaffection to the stata, and 
mutual distrust and an:mosity between the people of the two countries, is chiefly 
to be attributed the spinit of insubordination which, though for the present in a 
great degree controlled by the power of the law, has been but too perceptible in 
many instances. 

Tonone more than to the deluded instruments of the agitation thus perniciously 
excited is the continuance of such a spirit productive of the most ruinous conse- 
quences ; and the united and vigorous exertions of the loyal and well-affected, in 
aid of the Government, are imperiously required, to put an end to a system of 
excitement and violence which, while it continues, is destructive of the peace of 


society, and if successful, must inevitably prove fatal to the power and safety of 
the United Kingdom. 


It is sometimes said that the perfection of a King’s Speech is, that 
it should say as little as possible, aud leave every question to which it 
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adverts open, by its vagueness, 80 that the renee -_ in ee “a 
may read it each in his own version _— op: able to — was: Mout 
interpretation is better than any other ; - h tre ee a sg tna 
judged by that test, it 1s undoubtedly one of the very Des . ew et 
‘either heard or read of. The feelings of disappointment visible on the 
countenances of the Commoners who were standing below the Date he 
were too plain to be misinterpreted ; and even the high-born and “e 
lovely dames, who are not behind our own sex in the possession di... 
some curiosity to penetrate into the dark abyss of the future, seem ee 
to look intensely at a loss to devise its meaning ; and every fair face he 
appeared significantly, though silently, to murmur forth, Is this all ? ‘. 
The adage which says, “* Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they ee 
shall not be disappointed,” must have occurred to every one; and 
there were in either House persons of this wise and tranquil tempera, 
ment, they and they alone could have escaped this unavoidable moOrtepey 
fication. fro: 
On the retirement of the King, both Houses adjourned duringgg 
pleasure, aad re-assembled again soon after four. In the Lords thegpa 
Address was moved by the Duke of Sutherland, and seconded by Lordheg 
Howard of Effingham, in speeches which were, as usual, commendatoryp , 
of the ministerial policy, and the Address was, in like manner, a mer@he 
echo of the Speech itself. Ho 
In the Commons, the Address was moved by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, thén | 
Member for Hampshire, and seconded by Mr. James Morrison, the ' 
Member for Ipswich—the one a country gentleman and landownergig 
the other a very opulent tradesman, and head of the well-known estaPg 
blishment of Todd and Morrison, haberdashers, in Fore-street, Bartha, 
bican. No more judicious selection could have been made by th@he 
Ministry than this: and in every respect, the whole arrangement wago 
superior to that of the last session. The speech of Mr. Lefevre, thoughpre 
complimentary, as bound to be, was well conceived, judiciously variedgt 
and delivered with a tone of manly vigour and gentlemanly dignityeo, 
which would win for any man adiniration and respect. The speech opr 
Mr. Morrison was greatly inferior in the manner, but to the full - 
important and valuable in the matter as that of his honourable cok 
league. The former dwelt on the degraded condition of the agricuky,, 
tural labourers, and attributed much of their misery and crime to ther, 
want of a sound and moral education; the very enunciation of which, 
sentiment was a marked reproof to the Government for not having 1 
originated a national remedy for this national evil. The speech olf, 
Mr. Morrison dwelt on the flourishing condition of our manufacturingg 
interests, in almost every branch, and attributed this to the gradu: e 
release of foreign commerce from those fetters which hitherto cram , 
all its Operations; proving indeed triumphantly that monopoliesg, 
bounties, protections, and restrictions, did injury even to the trade, 
they were intended to foster; and shewing that the nearer we could, 
approach to a system of absolute free trade with all the world, the MOTE 
would our wealth be augmented ; one great impediment to which, how gg, 
ever, he ventured only to hint at, but in terms significantly explanatorygp, 
of his meaning—namely, the continued existence of the Corn Laws—eg 
a reproof to the Government for having omitted all mention of this, 


topic in the King’s Speech, which was quite as marked as that of 
Mr. Lefevre on the subject of Education. 
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in the state Both the speakers were listened to with profound attention through- 


wy" 4 why hit ut, and the excellence of their speeches was some relief to the absolute 
| Speech be vanity of the Royal Oration. During its progress, the assembly pre- 
be have evel onted an imposing appearance—here and there, however, dashed with 
sible on the, touch of the ludic.ious. The Speaker having received the honour of 
ow the bats he Grand Civic Cross of the Bath, since the last session, appeared 
h-born and vith the emblem of his new dignity, a broad scarlet ribbon, worn as a 
ossession oj ash across his shoulders, and beneath his gown, giving a bright and 
ure, seemed vig relief of colouring to his otherwise grave and even gloomy robing. 
ery fair acer e mover and seconder of the Address were in full court costume, 
Is this all with swords, ruffles, bag-wig, &c.: and the handling of the trading 
ng, for they ocuments and returns by Mr. Morrison in this dress, with the frequent 
Te and epetition of the per centages of increase, and quantities and prices in 
if temperag cures, like the details of an invoice or a bill of parcels, contrasted 
lable mortigcmarkably with the striking costume of Mr. Cobbett, who sat on the 
_ front of the Oppositi.n benches. next to Mr. O'Connell, dressed in a 
ned duringgat of very light grey or almost white cloth, a white waistcoat, light 
ie Lords thé™rab breeches, and long cloth gaiters, coming up to the' knee, with a 
led by Lordhead of snowy white peering above the whole, as if he had been recently 
nmendatoryy a flour-mill, and was disposed to shew the golden-gowned Speaker, 
ner, a Meréhe ruffled and sworded Mover and Seconder, and all the rest of the 
House, that his costume was quite as appropriate as that of the gayest 

Lefevre, than the assembly. 
orrison, the The opposition to the Address was not important: indeed, it was 
landownergificult to conceive how it should be. Under the old and unreformed 
Known est@Parliament, the custom was, on returning from the King’s presence, to 
street, Bathave the Speech from the Throne and the Address laid on the table of 
nade by théhe House of Commons, and then adjourned over to the following day: 
gement Wwago that each Member could attentively consider the document, and be 
evre, thoughprepared to give it his praise or censure, as it might seem to deserve. 
ously varied at present, however, for the first time in the annals of Parliament, the 
anly dignityopies of the Speech were withheld, and Members were called upon to 
e speech * em to the debates on the spur of the moment, and under all the 

the full a isadvantages of haste and precipitation. 

ourable cok 
the agricul 
rime to th 
on of whic 


Notwithstanding this, several members took occasion to animadvert 
Bpon the general tenor of the Speech, and more especially upon its 
fomissions. Colonel Evans dwelt at length oa the great burthen to 
.~the metropolis of the House and Window Taxes, and expressed his 
not having urprise that the previous pledges of Ministers on this subject during 
c speech offhe last session. were not to be redeemed nthis. Mr. Hume also 
anUIaCLUTINgHoke strongly on the apparent indifference manifested towards the 
the gradui eople, whose burthens were not to be relieved. Mr. Robinson ob- 
Tto crampe@ected to the too flattering statements of our commercial prosperity 
monopohesmade by Mr. Morrison. Mr. H. Grattan and Mr. O'Connell de- 
» the tradegounced the calumnies contained in the speech on Irishmen and Ire- 
er we cou'@and, to which Mr. Littleton very temperately replied. Mr. Finn, Mr. 
Id, the morCobbett, Mr. Ruthven, and Mr. Fleetwood each spoke shortly, and 
which, howgach in disapprobation of the Address; and Sir Robert Peel, in a 
explanatorygpeech of smovth and pleasant sarcasm, full of the most cutting irony, 
—_ Laws—gomplimented the Ministers in having out-done all their predecessors 


ition of this, the ; weal aie , 
art of saying nothing: quoting the line of the poet— 
i as that of ying 5° 4 “ I 


“‘ Their dull no-meaning puzzles more than wit.” 
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The desire of His Majesty to preserve the strict integrity and sta. 
bility of the Turkish empire, he thought came a little too late, seeing 
that the Egyptians had advanced on it from the South, the Greeks 
encroached on it in the West, and the Russians descended on i 
from the North. Mr. Baring spoke on the Foreign poliewand trad 
of the country, and was misunderstood as usual; but when Lord 
Palmerston attempted to set him right in a supposed misconception, i 
turned out, as it has often done before, that Mr. Baring’s understanding 
of the matter was precisely the opposite of what every body else un. 
derstood it to be. 

The only two divisions that took place during the evening, were or 
the two amendments of Mr. Hume and Mr. O'Connell, the one being 
in a minority of forty-one, and the other of twenty-five, the names 
each being given in their proper place under the head of Divisions 
which we shall take every pains to render as accurate as possible 
although until some improvement is made in the mode ef taking these 
Divisions, with exactness, to which the majority of the House appeal 
to be averse, it will be impossible to do more than approximate toward: 
perfection. 

On the whole, the debate of the evening was orderly, and well-con 
ducted, with two exceptions only, when Mr. Ruthven, and Mr, Finn, wer 
each assailed on their rising, and before they had opened their lips 
with the old rudeness of the last session, in cries of ** Oh! oh! oh! 
and murmurs and groans; though as Ireland was expressly brough 
before the House, in the King’s Speech, and the Irish Members dis 
tinctly alluded to as being guilty of the agitation to which all th 
misery of the country was attributed, it would seem to a fair am 
just tribunal, that if any persons weie entitled to a patient hearing i 
self-defence, it would be the members from Dublin and Cork, the tw 
most important cities of that country. But it still appears that th 
House is not a just tribunal in this respect at least ; for while the mos 
puerile inanities are often cheered vehemently if they come from tha 
side of the House on which the Ministerial advocates are seated, th 
most important statements and opinions, worthy of at least a fa 
hearing, are drowned in groans and murmurs. if coming from some ¢ 
the opposition Members. This is one of the many reforms which th 
House has yet to undergo, if it would really deserve the esteem an 
respect of the country; but we fear that while constituted as at preset 
the hope of that is remote. 

‘We have now, at length, passed the threshold of the New Sessior 
Next week we shall fairly enter.on its labours, not in minute report 
of all that is said and done, for that would be as impossible as it woul 
be wearisome. But our object will be, as an eye-witness, as well a. 
an ear-witness, to give a brief sketch of the manner and matter of tl 
principal debates only, catching the spirit and essence, rather tha 
confining ourselves to the dull and lifeless form: and on those topit 
on which more than ordinary care should be bestowed, and on whic 
we desire to state our own views more at large, we shall from time 
time present a series of Original Articles, which we trust will not | 
found unworthy of general attention. 

One of such articles on the Poor Laws, a sul 
Speech from the Throne 
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Portrait also, of one of our Senators, who is now about to quit the House 
for an important office in India, Mr. Macauley, will follow inour next. A 
Tabular List of the whole House, revised up to the present moment, 
including all the new returns as far as they are made, and giving the 
number of votes by which each were elected, and the party or designation, 
of Tory, Whig, or Liberal, to which they are generally considered to be- 
long, closes the present Number : and with the several topics of Church 
Reform, the Corn Laws, the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes, National 
Education, Revision of our Financial System, the Army and the Navy, 
with Flogging and Impressment, the State of our Population at Home, 
and of our Possessions Abroad, we shall have materials enough to 
fill every page with valuable matter; and by the diffusion of important 
facts and sound opinions, endeavour to promote, to the utmost extent of 
our means, the liberties and the happiness of mankind. 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE POOR LAWS IN ENGLAND. 
PROJECTED CHANGES IN THE LAW ITSELF. 


A daily reader of the Times newspaper cannot fail to have observed 
that some Ministerial plan is in embryo, with reference to the Poor-laws 
of England. The frequent, copious, and almost daily extracts given 
in that paper within the last month, from the information received by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, as to the administration and operation of 
these laws, and which information was published by authority, leave 
little room for misapprehension on this head. But were there the least 
doubt as to the intentions of the Government, it is removed by the 
declaration of Mr. Hume, at a late meeting of the Marylebone Select 
Vestry, where the Hon. Member is reported to have declared that he 
had seen the Bill intended to be brought in by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Having said so much, in order that the readers of Tue Par- 
LIAMENTARY Revirw may not be taken unprepared, we now propose 
to make a few observations.—First, on the Commission itself.— 
Secondly, on its train of Sub-Commissioners.—Thirdly, on the Report 
which they have given to the world.—And Fourthly, on the general 
tendency of their recommendations. 

And first, with regard to the Central Board. This was, or is (for 
we believe it still exists), composed of two Bishops, three Barristers, 
and two other individuals, one of whom, we believe, was, or is, an 
Attorney, and the other, a gentleman with whose profession or pursuits 
we are wholly unacquainted. The following are the names of the indi- 
viduals as they stand prefixed to the report of the Sub-Commissioners. 
1. The Bishop of London.—2. The Bishop of Chester.—3. W. 
Sturges Bourne, Ex-Barrister, and Ex-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department.—4. Nassau W.Senior, Drummond Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, Equity Barrister and 
Conveyancer.—5. Henry Bishop, Profession unknown.—6. Henry 
Gawler, Solicitor.—7. W. Coulson, Equity Barrister, Conveyancer, 
and late Editor of the Globe newspaper. 

No man will deny that these gentlemen were individually and seve- 
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rally placed in a situation of great importance and responsibility ; and 
as little will it be impugned, we apprehend, that in embracing the 
functions with which they have been invested, they have rendered 
themselves amenable to Parliamentary and Public criticism, The 
Commissioners have accepted this trust ; in furtherance of it they have 
reported ; they must now expect that their individual public fitness, 
as well as their collective acts, should undergo the ordeal of rigid 
criticism. Before, however, we advert to these topics, it becomes ne- 
cessary to say aword on the manner of their appointment. This has 
been a Commission issuing from the Crown, or in other words, from 
the Minister of the day. On that ground we object to it im limine. 
It is now well enough known that such Commissions are but the ex- 
pressions of the Cabinet. The Home Office gives to such bodies their 
cue, and they speak with “ most miraculous organ” on some points, 
while on others they exhibit as unaccountable a silence. In plain 
truth, any Commission emanating from the Crown, is at the first blush 
objectionable. Having said so much as to the mode of appointment 
we will make a few observations on the personnel of the Commission. 
The Bishop of London stands, as he ought to do, first in the list. 
Dr. Blomfield is a most accomplished scholar, and, as far as we may be 
competent to judge, a respectable Divine. We believe he is actuated 
by a pure zeal for religion, and that in his diocese he has been the 
author of much practical good. There are few men in England better 
acquainted with the proportions of Greek metre, but there are one 
hundred thousand men at the least better acquainted with the miseries 
of the English poor, with the modes of their relief, with the operation 
of the laws for that relief; m a word, with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the present system. With the exception of the period of 
his sojourn at the University, and his brief occupation of the See of 
Chester, Dr. Blomfield never resided in an agricultural or manufacturing 
district. During the former period, his studies and tuitions occupied 
his whole time, but during the latter he may perhaps have acquired 
some little experience, which was increased by bis residence in 
London ; but all this forms but a slender stock, in comparison with 
that of hundreds of magistrates and country gentlemen, with hundreds 
of young barristers in sessions practice, and with thousands of farmers, 
manufacturers, overseers and guardians of the poor, in every district in 
England. We believe Dr. Blomfield has a desire, a strong and laud- 
able desire, to make himself acquainted with the bearings of this 
question as well as with that of Emigration, in which he took so praise- 
worthy and conspicuous an interest ; but it is not the desire we want 
Now, it is the actual knowledge, the ready application of that knowledge 
to the conservation of what is good, and to the extirpation of what is 
bad in the Poor Law system. We are of opinion, that had Dr. Blomfield 
nothing else to do but to attend to the details of the Commission on 


which he had been appointed, he would, nevertheless, have been 
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His Majesty's Government to invest him. To have devised a remedy 
for the existing evils, would require the undivided attention of the most 
experienced. What then can be expected from the partial attention 
of those who have no experience at all? 

The same remarks we have made are equally applicable to the 
Bishop of Chester. Neither King’s College, Cambridge, nor yet 
Trinity College, furnish men acquainted with the condition of the 
poor, though we wlll not deny that they supply ‘“ ripe and good 
scholars” in great abundance. But a man may be very great in 
wrestling with the difficulties of a passage m Eschylus—he may be 
victorious in controverting the dogmatic positions of a Bellarmine—he 
may possess the combined erudition of a Menage and a Peter Daniel 
Huet—yet may be at the same time ignorant of the Allowance and 
Labour-rate system --of the mysteries of Settlement and Roundsmen. 
That the venerable prelates we have named possess the qualifications 
first mentioned, no man will deny; that they possess the latter, few 
will be induced to believe. 

The observations which we have felt it our duty to make on the two 
first Members of the Commission in no degree apply to the third. Of 
the Poor Laws and their administration, Mr. Sturges Bourne must have 
had very considerable experience. For many years of his life he 
attended the Western Sessions in the practice of his profession; and 
as a magistrate, member of Parliament, and Secretary of State, that 
experience has been matured. Mr. Sturges Bourne 1s known to the 
overseers throughout England as the author of an act which bears 
his name, and which certainly presses on the poor with great severity ; 
but notwithstanding the ill repute with which this piece of legislation 
inseparably associates his name, we should not object to Mr. Bourne’s 
presence in this Commission if the other side of the Poor Law Question 
obtained a fair hearing. Mr. Sturges Bourne is known to entertain 
decided opinions on one side of the Poor Law Question. Why, mn 
common fairness, was not some one placed on the Committee as a 
representative of the other and more popular view of the subject ? 

There are strong public objections to the appointment of Mr. Senior. 

Individually he is, we believe, an excellent member of society, and in 

his profession we have heard he is learned and astute; but he belongs to 

a party of Economists, which practically has no experience at all, and 

one of whose theories was that Absenteeism was no disadvantage to lre- 

land, and that rents spent at Paris and Rome returned with interest to 

Manster and Connaught! At length this brilliant discovery taught 

men to pause, and no longer was heard the cry of ‘‘ Great is Diana of 

the Ephesians.” On the explosion of this bubble, the party wisely held 
their peace, but the moment the ** Poor Law Commission” was talked 
of, they again commended their own merit to some purpose. The Times 
hereupon became indignant; but although that journal succeeded in 
keeping the London University Professor off the Commission, it was 
beyond its admittedly great influence to exclude some of his disciples. 

Accordingly we tind Mr. Senior and Mr. Coulson at the Central Board. 

We confess we think both these gentlemen unfitted for the task im- 

osed on them. They are both Equity Lawyers, very able ones we 

have no doubt; but neither of them having had the least experience in 
the administration or practice of the Statute or Sessions Law, and as 
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little of the condition of the agricultural or manufacturing districts, we 
should be glad to learn on what other grounds their appointments have 
been made. Is it that they are disciples of Mr. M‘Culloch, of the 
famous Absentee,Theory, and that they are members of the Political 
Economy Chib? or is it because they are known to be adverse to the 
whole Code of Poor Laws, and that they are anxious to limit the poor of 
England to the smallest possible quantum of subsistence. We have 
heard these reasons generally assigned’ for these appointments, and we 
confess, in the absence of that peculiar fitness which alone should in- 
duce a Minister to nominate, we are disposed to think that some latent 
and disguised motive exists for such nominations as those of Messrs. 
Senior and Coulson. Had Sir James Scarlett been appointed—or that 
able and amiable man, Mr. Serj. Merewether, or Mr. Follet, or Mr. Fred. 
Pollock, or the Solicitor-Geveral, or Mr. Steer, or any other gentle- 
man at the Common Law Bar conversant with Sessions or Parish Law, 
the appointment would be most praiseworthy ; but to nominate two 
Chancery Lawyers, a pair of Equity Draftsmen, who know nothing of 
Sessions Practice—nothing of the Laws of Settlement—nothing, or 
comparatively nothing, of the condition of the English Poor, appears 
to us to be a grievous misapplication of patronage, to call it by no 
other term. Had Mr. Senior or Mr. Coulson travelled to investigate 
the system of Poor Laws pursued in the country, there might still be 
some ground of defence for the appointments; but we are informed 
that neither of these gentlemen have had any actual experience, 
and we are assured that one of them has never been out of England. 

As to the gentlemen marked 5 and 6, Messrs. Bishop and Gawler, 
we believe their names have never before been heard of, either in Eng- 
land, Ireland or Scotland, We are therefore unacquainted with their 
peculiar fitness for office. One of them, we understand (Mr. Gawler), 
has been solicitor or agent to Sir Francis Burdett, but we have yet to 
learn that the receiving of rents or the drawing of leases constitutes a 
fitness to legislate or to suggest remedies for the improvement of the 
English Poor. 

Having said so much on the Central Board, we shall now turn to 
the Sub-Commissioners. The following is the list of their names: 
1, Ashurst Majendie—2. C, H. Maclean.—-3. D. O. P. Okeden. 
4. Rev. H. Bishop.—5. Alfred Power.—6. Henry Stuart.—7. Charles 
Pelham Villiers—8. John Wilson.—9, Henry Robert Pilkington. 
10. D. C. Moylan.—11. Edwin Chadwick.—12. Gilbert Henderson. 
13. J. W. Cowell.—14, J. W. Pringle—15. E. C. Tuffnell. Nine 
out of these fifteen gentlemen date their Reports from the Temple, 
though there are but four of them called to the bar, namely, Messrs. 
Henderson, Moylan, Power, and Tuffnell. We believe Mr. Chadwick 
is also a Barrister, but it is certain that he docs not follow the profes- 
sion ; and he is therefore as unknown in it as the other younger 
gentlemen whose noviciate is haidly yet expired. Now, we ask, are 
these young barristers (some of whom haye not yet gone their first 
We leggy ae and learned in other respects (and we have been 
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bar be indefensible, what shall be said of the appointment of students ? 
In this category are three or four of the young gentlemen named as 
Sub-Commissioners, and there is a further objection against one of 
them, Mr. John Wilson: it is this, that at the very time he was named 
on this Sub-Commission he was the acting Secretary of the Factory 
Commissioners. 

Against the appointment of experienced men, no matter what their 
profession, we make no objection. Messrs. Chadwick, Cowell, 
Okeden, Pringle, the Messrs. Pilkington, and the Rev. Mr. Bishop are 
evidently of the latter class ; but really the jeune and bald Reports of 
the ‘‘ apprentices at law” cause us to blush for those who made these 
youthful appointments at a time when three score experienced prac- 
tical Sessions’ lawyers could be had for the purpose. But experienced 
men are not at the beck and nod of official gentlemen. They will not 
receive instructions even from bishops or from professors, and hence it is 
we suppose that this and many other of the Commissioners of the present 
Government are composed of young men, some of them no doubt of 
promise, but all of them pliant and tractable, plastic, as it were, to the 
moulding of their patrons. 

It now becomes our duty to offer a few words on the third and fourth 
parts of this inquiry—namely, the Reports sent in by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and the strong tendency of the opinion of the Central Board, as 
evidenced in their selections from this mass of evidence, which they have 
compressed into a volume and published by authority. That abuses— 
many and grievous abuses—have crept into the administration of the 
Poor Laws, we have never been so hardy as todeny. That these abuses 
form no part of the essence of the original Poor Law, but that they 
are extrinsic to, and engrafted upon it, by the lapse of time and a gross 
system of perversion and mismanagement, we are prepared to contend. 
It has been a favourite opinion that the provision for the Poor had never 
become an object of necessity till the abolition of religious houses had 
deprived many persons of a support from the donations there regularly 
made; but the first statute relating to the Poor was passed before that 
event, and is nothing more than a continuance of the policy which had 
been begun many years before. It was enacted by statute 22 Henry 
VIIL, c. 12, that Justices of the Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, and 
other officers of counties, cities, and towns, should divide them- 
selves, and make diligent search within their divisions for all aged 
poor and impotent persons; and such person they were to authorise to 
beg by license, in certain hundreds, cities, towns, parishes, and limits. 
Any person begging without such license, and beyond his limit, was to 
be whipped, or set in the stocks three days and three nights, during 
which he was to be kept on bread and water. Thus far of impotent 

persons. It was further provided, that if any person being whole and 
mighty in body, and able to labour, was taken begging or vagrant, and 
could give no reckoning how he lawfully got his living, he might be 
brought before a Justice of Peace, High Constable, Mayor, or other 
officer of the place, who might direct him to be whipped out of the 
place at the end of a cart ; and he was to take an oath to return to the 
place where he was born, or where he last dwelt before the punish- 
ment, for the space of three years, and there labour as a true man 
ought to do. These provisions being found inefficient in the reign o 
Edward the Sixth were repealed, and others of much greater severit 
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enacted. All temporary expedients were, however, found unavaili 
till the passing of a es the 43d Elizabeth, which may be w 
called the Charter of the Poor. As the spirit and letter of this statute 
has been widely departed from, and as we trace most of the evils o 
the pauper system to a departure from the law, and as we are persuaded 
much, if not all, of this evil may be retraced by adhering to the spirit 
and letter of the statute, we shall here give a short abstract of its main 
provisions, and the rather as we believe these provisions to be um 
known to the great mass of the people of England. 

This act directs, that the churchwardens, and four, three, or twe 
substantial householders, as shall be thought meet according to the 
size of the parish, to be nominated yearly in Easter week, or within one 
month after Easter, under the hand and seal of two or more Justices 
dwelling in or near the parish, shall be Overseers of the Poor of the 
parish. And they, or the greater part of them, shall take order from 
time to time, with the consent of two or more Justices, for setting to 
work the children of all such parents who shall not be thought by the 
said Churchwardens and Overseers, or the greater part of them, able 
to keep and maintain them, and also for setting to work all persons, 
married or unmarried, having no means to maintain them, and using 
no trade of life to get their living. For which end they are to raise, 
weekly or otherwise (by taxation of every ihabitant, parson, vicar, and 
other ; and of every occupier of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, pro- 
priation of tithes, coal-mines, or saleable underwood in the parish, in 
such competent sum as they shall think fit), a convenient stock of flax, 
hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff, fo set the 
poor on work ; and also competent sums of money towards the neces- 
sary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other amon 
them being poor and not able to work ; and also for putting out ouel 
children apprentice, to be gathered out of the same parish, according 
to its ability, and to execute and dispose every thing respecting the 
said stock and poor. These Churchwardens and Overscers are to meet 
at least once a month in the parish church, on Sunday afternoon after 
divine serviee, there to consult what course or order they are to 
make respecting the diseharge of this trust. They are, within four 
days after the end of the year, and after other Overseers ap- 
pointed, to make to such two Justices a true account of all sums 
raised, expended, and in hand, and also of the stock, and deliver 
what is in hand to the Overseers. If the two Justices perceive 
that the inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy among them- 
selves sufficient sums of money, they may tax, rate, and assess any 
other of other parishes, or out of any parish within the same hundred, 
as they think fit. If they think the hundred not able, then the Justices 
in Quarter Sessions shall rate, and assess anv other of other parishes, or 
Out of any Parish within the county. ‘The overseers may by the assent 
of two justices, bind such children as above-mentioned to be appren- 
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or other poor person not able to work, being of sufficient ability, shall 
relieve and maintain at their own charges, every such poor person ac- 
cording to the rate at which he shall be assessed by the justices of the 
county where he lives. 

These are the main provisions of the Great Charter of the English 
Poor, and had these provisions been attended to in the practical ope- 
ration of the statute, there can be no doubt that there would have 
been no necessity for the issuing of the Commission, whose acts we 
have been critic'sing. The reader cannot fail to have observed that 
four of the prominent objects of the original Poor Laws were —First, 
to provide for the aged, lame, blind, and impotent, or such as were 
unable to work.—Secondly, to set to work such as were able, but 
who were w thout employment, by providing employment for them.— 
Thirdly, to apprentice to trades children, whereby they might learn a 
craft in order to maintain themselves ;—and Fourthly, to erect houses 
for the poor on waste lands or commons. There are none of these 
objects which were not politically wise and eminently moral; and had 
they been followed systematically, pauperism would have altogether 
disappeared. For nearly two centuries the original provisions of the 
statute of Elizabeth were in a great degree observed, and the consequence 
was apparent in general tranquillity and social and agricultural im- 
provement. Of this, however, the superficial conductors of the evidenee 
take no heed, and they attribute the evil results of abuses which have 
crept into the administration of the English Poor Law within the last 
thirty-five years, and which are infractions, not merely of the spirit 
but actually of the letter of the law, to the original statute of Elizabeth, 
though it is undeniable that for 200 years this law was productive of 
unmixed good. The abuses of which the Commissioners complain are 
no part of the law; they are the departures from a law good in itself. 
Since 1795, the Justices of the South of England have perverted the 
Poor Law into an instrument for lowering wages, depressing the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, and encouraging idleness and im- 
providence. The evils which we should avoid form no part of the original 
Poor Law. They are almost all comprised in the Allowance System. 
But this is a system which has sprung up within the present century, 
and which gives relief to able bodied labourers while working for 
private individuals. The result has been that wages have nearly sunk 
to the lowest sum on which a single man can live, and that the wives 
and children of the labouring classes have been supported at the public 
expense. 

So much for the economical mischief :—the moral mischief has been 
still worse In consequence of this, the independent feeling of the 
Enzlish labourer has been nearly destroyed. He looks upon his 
family with indifference, and turns them over to the overseer as a 
matter of course. Nor is it wonderful he should lose the consciousness 
of respectability when he tinds that illegitimate children are twenty-five 
per cent more \aluable than those born in lawful wedlock.* 


We repeat, however, that all these are illegal abuses of no long 
standing, wholly unwarranted by the letter and totally subversive of 
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the spirit of the English Poor Law. We therefore arraign oe 
Commissioners for attempting to make out a case for the repeal of ¢ 

od law, from admitted and repeated instances of the abuse, not th 
use, of the law. | ; i 

In truth these Commissioners have given usno new information at all 
It has been long known that many abuses have been incorporated 
with these laws, abuses of management, abuses of principle, abuse 
of contract, abuses of detail:—but all these are vicious blot 
which have been engrafted on a system, good in itself, and cannot be 
adduced as valid arguments for its destruction. We look upon the 
monev bestowed on these Commissioners, and on the printing of theij 
Report to be so much wasted. They have not, however, been employeé 
by the Government without an object. The Report was printed with 
the special end of engaging the monied interest, but it has failed it 
this object. Already has its good faith been openly arraigned in twenty 
instances, and no later than the 3d instant, does Mr. Broughton, 4 
Metropolitan Police Magistrate, complain, ina letter to the editor of 
the Times, of unfairness in the selection, and in the mode of obtaining 
testimony. We call, therefore on Members of Parliament to receivt 
all the statements put forth by authority, on the subject of the Poor 
with distrust, and not to abolish their Great Charter, on the Report of 
Commissioners, the majority of whom are unfitted for the task im 
trusted to them—some from ignorance of the subject—and all, ex 
cept one, from the want of experience in the administration or practice 
of the law, either as Magistrates, Barristers, Guardians, or Overseers, 








ALLEGED TREACHERY OF SOME OF THE IRISH 
MEMBERS.—DEBATE AND EXPLANATION, 


On Wednesday evening, during the debate on bringing up tht 
report on the Address, Mr. O’Connell opened the question, which ha 
of late occupied so large a share of public attention, relative to the 
alledged treachery of some of the Irish Members; and as the whole 
interest of this question rests on the details, we cannot do better than 
give them, as faithfully reported below. Mr. O'Connell said— 


The attention of the House having been called to the Coercion Bill, he woul 
take this opportunity of alluding to a circumstance which was in some degre 
connected with it.’ It had been publicly stated that votes had been procured if 
support of that measure in a manner so disreputable as to be scarcely within the 
bounds of belief, but he did not wish Ministers to suppose that he believed the 
part which was attributed to them in the transaction. A statement, however, had 

een published in the newspapers, with the name of a member of that house at 
tached to it, which contained a serious charge against the Ministers, and befor 
he determined how he would vote upon the Address, he wished to give them at 
opportunity of refuting it. The utterance of the calumny was attributed to the 
hon. Member for Hull. Ina speech which was published in all the newspaper 
in the British dominions, that hon. member was represented to have made used 
these words :—“ It is impossible for those who are not in the house to know the 
secret machinery by which votes are obtained.” They were Treasury secrets 
probably, that were alluded to here, and he did not wish to inquire into them; 

ut he had a right to call upon the noble lord Opposite to disclaim the imputa 


tion which followed. Again, he begged to declare his disbelief that Minister 
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had any share in the transaction,— Non meus hic sermo.” It was, however, but 
right to give the noble lord an opportunity of refuting the calumny, if he thought 
fitto do so. The hon. and learned member for Ilull then was represented to 
have said further, that “an Irish member who spoke with great violence against 
every part, and voted. against every clause, of the Coercion Bull, went to Minis- 
ters and said—* Do not bate an atom of the bill, for it is impossible to live in 
Ireland without it.’ ‘ What!’ said the Ministers, ‘this from you, who vote azainst 
thesbill!’” Well might they say so (continued Mr. O'Connell) ; the only wonder 
is, that it could be supposed they would speak to an individual who could so 
conduct himself. The narrative proceeded :—‘ Oh yes,” rejoined the member, 
“Tam obliged to vote against the bill, because if I did not I could not be 
returned from Ireland, and then I must be cut of Parliament altogether.” And 
that (continued Mr. O'Connell) would be no great loss to Parliament, and still 
less to Ireland. The constituency of Ireland had a right to know whether there 
was such a person as was thus described. He had already expressed his dis- 
belief that Ministers had circulated such a story, and he would add, that he be- 
lieved it was totally untrue that any Irish member had acted in the manner re- 
presented. He had spoken to every Irish member who could come within the 
description, and they assured him it was impossible th.t Ministers could have 


“made such a statement, because it was untrue with respect to any of them; and 


the noble lord and his colleagues were incapable of fabricating a deliberate false- 
hood. Although, however, he acquitted Ministers of any share in the transaction, 
it was possible that the story might have been circulated by some person about 
them without their knowledge and sanction. Under these circumstances, he felt 
it his duty to ask the noble lord, first, whether he or any other member of the 
Cabinet had ever stated that an Irish member had acted in the manner described, 
and secondly, whether any Irish member ever went to the noble lord, or any 
other Minister, and made the statement which had been imputed to him? 

Lord Arrnorp said that, to the first of the questions, he could answer posi- 
tively for himself, and to the best of his belief, for his colleagues, that no such 
assertion, as had been referred to had ever been made. With respect to the 
second question—namely, whether any Irish member who voted and spoke 
against the Coercion Bill ever made any statement to the Administration similar 
to that which the hon. and learned member had referred to—he was prepared to 
say that, as far as he was aware, no Lrish member who voted and spoke against 
the Coercion Bill had made any such statement toa Cabinet Minister. (The 
noble lord placed a strong emphasis on the word “ Cabinet,” which w : 
marked by the house, and elicited loud cries of “ Hear.”) He -aS T@- 
was placed in a peculiar situation. The hon. and learned ~ selt that he 
a few moments since said that his right hon. frend had member for Dublin 
tion, because it was put to him ; and, under the properly answered a quese 
Althorp) felt that he should not act a ~ ~ same circumstances, he (Lord 
short. (Cheers.) ™ ” ad -anly part if he answered the question 
voted ac aac Nad said, wat to his knowledge no Irish member who 
- . -eainst the Coercion Bill had made the statement in question to a Cabinet 
Minister; but he should not act a manly part if he did not declare that he had 
good reason to believe that some Irish members (certainly more than one), who 
voted and spoke with considerable violence, against the bill, did in private con- 
Versation use very different language. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) 

The abo-e declaration caused great excitement in that part of the house where 
the Oj position Irish members usually sit. 

Mr. U Connex, starting up, exclaimed. “Te noble Lord is shrinking—state 
the names of those members ?” y 

Lord ALruonp 
Shrinking ? 

asi wen. us the name of our accuser. — 
(Whilst thes. exclamations were heard, ¢,,,, 


(across the tables)—Does the hon. member accuse me of 
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therefore I retract it. (Hear.) I now come back to the point, and [ ask the 


noble lord who are the Irish members who have acted a3 he has described ¢ 


Lord Atrnorp.—I have been. asked by an hon. member to give up my aus 
thority. Lam answerable for what I say, and I believe IT have no right to shift 
the responsibility upon others. (Cheers-) With respect to naming the Irish 
members to whom I have alluded, I am perfectly ready to do so if they choose to 
call upon me ; but, unless they do so, I think I should not be justified in doing 
a Lge se am authorized by every Trish member (“ Oh! oh !")— 
well, by every one now present in the house (‘ No! )—then [ will take another 
course: L ask the noble lord whether! am one of the members to whom he als 
ludes ? 

Lord Avtnorne.—No. 

Mr. Finn.—Am I one? 

Lord Attnornr.—No. 

Mr. Sheil and several other Irish members rose from their seats with the view 
of putting the same question to Lord Althorp. Great confusion prevailed, and 
amidst shouts of “ Order,” and “ Chair.” 

The Speaker rose aud said he was satisfied that upon a moment’s reflection the 
house would see the difficult situation in which they would be placed if this 
discussion were continued in the spirit and manner in which it had commenced. 
He deeply regretted that the noble lord had felt it his duty to answer the questions 
which had been proposed to him. Any person acquainted with the rules of the 
house must be aware that even subjects infinitely less calculated to excite the 
feelings of the public and of individuals could not be dealt with by them 
unless they assumed a public cheracter, and came before them as questions of 
privilege, as being defamatory of a memberor members. He put it to the house 
whether what a member had said out of the house er in private could assume such 
a character as to form the basis of public discussion ? 

Mr. O'Connett hoped that the house would bear with him and his friends, 
and that every man who valued hls character would aid them in endeavouring to 
prevent equivocation on the subject. “ 

Mr. Hume rose to order. On a former occasion he defended his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Dublin from an attack made against him onaccount 
of words spoken out of the house at a public meeting. He held that what a 
member uttered out of the house, unless it came under the definition which the 

“ker had given, could not be a subject for their consideration in that house. 
Spea.. - » the house whether if speeches and correspondence out of doors were 
He put it to “~ the notice of the house, they would ever see a termination to 
to be brought unac. ~wesent? He was fully aware of the delicate situation in 
such discussions as the .. nlaced by the aspersions which had been cast 
which many members must be , “if the bhwusa had the power to extricate 
upon them, and should be most happy . ; must exeuse him for 
them from it; but as it was, his hon. and lear d frienu ‘4 nroceed 
appealing to the chair to know whether his hon. and learned friend cou. , 
further in the matter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, O’Connext said, that in reply to the hon. member for Middlesex, whose inter- 
raption on this occasion he had not anticipated, he wust observe that the question 
before the house wasa public one, inasmuch as it concerned deeply the constituency 
of Ireland to know whether any of their representatives had behaved in the manner 
described. ‘The noble lord had satisfactorily replied to the question put by himselfand 
another Irish member, buta third Irisn Pember, who sat near him (Mr. Sheil), had 
been interrupted when he rose to . ~e question to the noble lord. 


rn ropose the sai 
His hon. friena had consti Pe, *~ .  * 4m his character, and 
ad onstituents who were deeply interesteu .. ¢ halt.n sWaall 


to be more explicit. He askea wer 
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tunity of clearing themselves had been given to some two or three, but why 
should not the same indulgence be extended to all on whom the imputation had 
been cast? He thought that, in justice, the house could not refuse them the 
opportunity. The gentlemen for whom he asked this had coustituents, who had 
aright to know whether the members they had sent to that house were worthy 
of their confidence or not; for the sake of that portion of the community thus 
interested, then, and also for the characters of the hon. members themselves, he 
felt, that he was sure the house would on a little :eflection concur with him, that 
an opportunity of explanation ought not to be demed to those who sought it. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that as one of those interested he claimed the right to 
offer a few words. This was a charge brought by one Member of Parhament 
against another, appearing first in a report of a speech in a newspaper (as we un~ 
derstood the hon. member, who was very imperfectly heard in the gatlery). He 
would suggest that the house, in order to be able to take cognizauce and to go 
fully into the inquiry, should in the first instance have the statement itself before 
them. There were precedents for this in Hatzell—cases were there mentioned 
in which individuals not members of Parliament had been called before the house 
to answer for certain allegations made against members of the nouse. (Lhe hon, 
member here cited the names of two or three cases, in which this course had been 
pursued, but in the noise we could not lear them distinctly.) The samme course 
ought to be followed here. They ought to have the printer or publisher of the 
paper in which the statement first appeared, or to call on the individual whose 
statement it was represented to be, if he chose to acknowledge it. [t was of the 
utmost importance to the character of many members in that house, that the indi- 
vidual who had been described as having gone to Ministers or their friends, and 
recommended them to support the bill which he himself was at the same moment 
publicly opposing, should be known, if in fact any such person existed, for there 
could be no doubt that to some such influence it was owing that many English 
members who had promised to oppose the bill had afterwards voted for wt. He 
felt it necessary to say, that there were 30 or 40 Enzlis) members who had de« 
clared to him that they would vote against the bill. They stated that they did 
not choose to communicate with Mr. O’Connell, for that they thought his politics 
too severe. He had a list with the names of many of those members whom he 
met in the library, and where he took those names down. ‘They there said, “¢ Mr. 
Grattan, we will vote with you against the bill;”” but when the question came to a 
division, there were only two of them who opposed it. This was on the 2d of 
March last. If this change in the determination of so many honourable members 
was brought about by underhand representations, the author of them ought to be 
known. It turned out, however, that the charge, as originally made, was false, 
at least in one respect ; for it said that some Lrish members, who had voted and 
spoken strongly against the bill, had gone to some of the Cabinet Ministers; but, 
according to the statement of the noble lord,no such communication had been 
made to any Cabinet Minister. Here the alleged speech of the hon. member for 
Hull was at variance with the declaration of the uvoble lord, In whatever way 
the case before the house was viewed, it could not rest where it was at present ; 
and if his hon. and learned friend who had introduced it did not bring it forward 
in another form, he (Mr. Grattan) now gave notice that he would bring it for 
ward as a case of breach of privilege, and would move that the ednor of the paper 
in which the statement first appeared should be called to the bar. 

Mr. Suet said, the noble lord on the opposite side had, in answer to questions 
put by his hon. and learned friend at his (Mr. Sheil’s) instance, stated some 
circumstances affecting more thin one Lrish member who had voted and spoken 
Strongly against the Coercion Bill. The noble lord stated that no commumeation 
had been made in support of the bill to the Cabinet, or to any Minister of the 
Cabimet, by any Irish member who had spoken and voted against it. The noble 
lord had also said, that not only had no communication been made to the 
Cabinet by any Irish member who had voted and spoken strongly against the bill, 
but that no such communication with a recommendation of the bill had been 
transmitted by any such Irish member. He had repeated those statements of the 
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noble lord that he might be set right if he had misunderstood , and he had 
referred to them for the purpose of showing that whatever might be the nature of 
the charge against one or more Irish members on. this subject, it had now res 
a shape quite different from its original. The original form of the charge was, that 
an Irish member who had spoken violently and voted against the bill, had gone 
to-Ministers and recommended that it siiould be persevered in without alteration, 
This charge had now been distinctly negatived by the noble lord. So far, there« 
fore, the charge as originally made was not true. (An expression of dissent was 
here made by some hon. member on the Ministerial side.) He perceived by 
what was said by a gentleman on the opposite side that he disseuted from this 
view of the case; but he entreated that hon. gentleman, who he believed was 
utterly incapable of striking a blow at the character of another, to reserve his 
opinion until he had heard what he (Mr. Sheil) had to say. (Ifear, hear.) The 
noble lord, as he had understood him, had said that no communication in favour 
of the Coercion Bill had been made or transmitted to any Cabinet Minister by 
any Irish member who had voted and spoken strongly against the bill. 

Lord AitHorp.—What he had said was, that no statement had been made, or 
message transmitted, in favour of the bill to any member of the Cabinet by any 
Irish member who had voted and spoken against it. 

Mr. Suert.—Or communicated in any way whatever. (Some cries of “ No. 
He did beg that the noble lord would give a decisive answer. He had under. 
stood the noble lord to add that some Irish members (an hon. member said 
“ More than one”)—that more than one Irish member, who had voted and 
spoken warmly against the bill, had held language out of doors on that subject 
very different from their expressed opinions in the house. The noble lord had 
stated that he believed that statement, but he refused to give the name of the in- 
dividual who made it, adding, that he took on himself all the responsibility. * 
Now, the noble lord having said this so unequivocally, I would beg to ask the 
noble lord who has thus publicly expressed his belief of the allegation conveyed 
to himn—I would ask him whether I am one of the members to whom he alludes? 

Lord Attuorp. The hon. gentleman is one. (This declaration of the noble 
lord produced a great sensation in the house, and was followed by loud cries of 
“ Hear, hear,” from most parts of the house.) 

Mr. Suerz, who had resumed his seat on putting the question to the noble 
lord, remained in it for some moments without attempting to rise. At length he 
rose and said, “ Having heard the statement which the noble lord has just made 
to the house, I beg on the other hand to declare in the face of my country, and if 
I may do so without irreverence, in the presence of God, that if any individual 
has said to the noble lord, or to others, that I gave any approbation of the 
Coercion Bill in private, he has belied me by a gross and scandalous calumny ; 
but as the noble lord has put the statement on his own responsibility, I shall no 
more.” After another interval of a few moments, . 

Mr. O'Connetx said, that after what had just passed he felt it his duty to the 
hon. and learned member for Hull (Mr. Hill) and to himself, to take the earliest 
Opportunity which presented itself of = retracting the language he had 
used towards him. In the belief that for the whole of the allegations made by 
that hon. member, and for which he had refused to give up his authority, there 
was no foundation, and conceiving it meant to throw imputations on all those Irish 
members who had opposed the Coercion Bill, he had used very strong language 
ere ofhim. He now publicly tendered to him his retractation of all he 
sane — ? ee it in the house or out of it, for he now fully 
‘Slee te “3 on. and learned member was justified in what he had said, 

ear, hear.) He was sorry that he had used any such language, and he begged 
the hon. and learned member’s pardon. As to the other part of the charge, which 
involved some other Irish members, he would say nathing. He would leave the 
matter to those members themselves who should feel themselves aggrieved by i 
Having said thus much, he would only state furt! peti ete A 
ment which he had ‘dail toot % y e apy with respect to the amend- 
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Mr. Heri next rose, but his first remarks were not clearly heard. We under- 
stood him to observe, that it had so happened that his attention had not been 
drawn to the words attributed to him until some time after the delivery of that un- 

remeditated speech. He found that three reports of the speech had been pub- 
Fished, which, as far as his recollection served, were not quite accurate in some of 
the expressions attributed to him. Speaking from memory, he should say that 
he bad ‘fot used the words “ that votes were gained by such machinery.” He had 
said that a member of Parliament who voted and spoke against the Coercion Bill 
had in private communicated to Ministers that the bill was necessary, and ought 
to pass. He had not thought that the difference between the reports which had 
appeared, and what he actually had said, were such as to call upon him for any 
ublic explanation ; but when he found that those reports had, by being copied 
into other papers, circulated throughout the country, and had caused some stir, 
particularly amongst the Irish members, he felt it necessary to put forth a short 
statement which appeared in November, in which he stated as well as his memory 
served, the words which he had actually used ; and to prevent any further misun- 
derstanding, he offered to state to any Irish member who would do him the honour 
to make application to him by letter, whether he was the individual to whom he 
had alluded. There were some who had done him the honour to write to him on 
the subject, and he appealed to them whether he had not sent them a prompt and 
immediate answer. As aman of honour he could do no more. He had been 
called upon to give up his authority; but he had at once refused. As he had 
made the statement, he should have been ashamed of himself if he could consent 
to shift his responsibility to another. (Cheers.) He now hoped that, as the sub- 
ject had been introduced, it would be inquired into, and that no forms of the 
house would be allowed to prevent it. It was a matter, in his opinion, of serious 
importance, and the manner in which it had been received by the house proved it. 
If, therefore, any honourable member would move for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into it, he should feel happy in secondimg the motion. What 
he had stated he was prepared to prove. He could do no more, and he could not, 
in justice to himself and others, do less, after what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Sheil). As to what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, with reference to his regret for the language he had used to- 
wards him (Mr. Hill), he would only say that he lamented the time chosen— 
one of domestic calamity to him—by that hon. and learned gentleman for his at- 
tack on him. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned gentleman had stated that 
he was ready to make his retractation in or out of doors. He (Mr. Mill) had 
asked for none, and was satisfied with what had been already said. He would, 
in conclusion, express his regret that any action of his should have given the 
house such trouble. (fear, hear 


A long and desultory, but animated and angry, conversation fol- 
lowed this; in which many members took part, and in which the 
Speaker was called upon repeatedly to interpose his authority for the 
preservation of order. The chief poimt in dispute was, what was the 
exact degree of ‘‘ responsibility” which Lord Althorp took upon him- 
self: whether to place himself in the situation of the calumniating 
party, whose name he declined to divulge, and to abide all the conse- 
quences (aduel perhaps), or whether he merely meant to be responsible 
for the fact of having really heard such a statement only ; when, the 
parties getting more hostile as the explanations proceeded, the fol- 
lowing proceedings occurred : 

Mr. O'Dwyer did not rise for the purpose of adding in any degree to the ex 
citement which already prevailed; but he felt he should be wanting in the duty 
he owed to his hon. and learned friend if he did not state, that should the house 
interfere with its authority to restram him (Mr. Sheil) from having recourse to 
any measures which his own reflections might suggest,-they would act unjustly 
if they did! not at the same time impress on the noble lord the propriety, as it 
appeared to him (Mr. O'Dwyer), of retracting the expression he had used. He 
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understood the noble lord to say that he believed the statement of his in. 
formant ! 

Mr. Suett.—He did say so. 

Mr. O'Dwyer was anxious, if he had misunderstood the noble lord, to re. 
ceive his correction. (Lord Althorp made no intimation.) The noble lord 
then, had adopted the imputation against his hon. and learned friend (cries of 
No, no”), which, if true, would not only render him unworthy a seat in that 
house, but unfit also for the association of gentlemen out of it. (“ Hear,” from 
some Irish members.) The whole transaction, as explained by the statement of 
the hon. and learned member for Hull, contrasted with what had fallen from the 
noble lord (Althorp), was deprived of its peculiar features of treachery and 
atrocity, and appeared to be, in fact, essentially an admitted falsehood ; but, as it 
had originally obtained currency, it was a most atrocious and foul calumny, and 
the hon. and learned member for Hull would be wanting in the first and most 
sacred duty he owed to the dignity of that house, if he did not place his informant 
in that position in which he might be treated according to his deserts, as a gross 
aad abominable calumuiator. (Hear.) ¥ 

Sir F. Borperr was unwilling at all to detain the house. He did not see the 
necessity of making any farther statements, or waiting longer to determine what 
course they ought to pursue ; and, therefore, he would at once move that the hon 
members be called upon to give their assurance to the house that no notice would 
be taken by them of the matter now under consideration without those walls 
(hear, hear); because he felt assured that no real satisfaction could he derived from 
such a course, while it might be the means, on the other hand, of preventing the 

= ~ > wn . 5 
— inquiries which it was quite proper should be instituted. (Hear, hear.) 

r. Hix1 felt called on, after the direct allusion which had been made to hiv 
by the hon. and learned gentleman who preceded the hon. baronet, to state, th r 
what he had been reported to have said, he heard, and still bel wed. He a 
ang she } still believed. He was 

g, as he had already offeree, to give lis best exertions to put the matter int 
ste vs an and s on the result, it turned out that he had been phen 
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‘ J ‘ py the hon. and learned gendeman’s 
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warts ouitiben dia ot eal o " vat had fallen from an hon. and 
Sduin sie te kaseont erie dees ed Yt ; more mistaken than the notion that the 
inte idee teats aol y . ie! oo or restriction on the hon. mem- 
Ghar hes manthes tttherhetnin Ae “a pes le lord (Althorp) (hear), or to any 
leave further to state, that if, when the h Se ee a eee 
answer, the house had the undoubted r “e members were called on, they did not 
tive duty, to exercise its autl agisk +. iM, and it would then become its impera- 
ton s authority, and carry it into exec an.) i 
ative, therefore, was left to the hon. members — 
of the codes partied by the hous Fo vers but this—either, seeing the justice 
by frankly avowing their assurances wif. ay if they chose, at once, meet it 
necessary to compel their recogniti » Or in the event of their refusal, it would be 
Taatinn » ! rrecognition of the authority of th: ( ore: 
aving stated thus much, he hoped the hon. ; ity of thathouse. (lear, hear.) 
would dismiss from his mind any me ressi ion. and learned member for Tipperary 
the members ‘nto twat yd eens he might entertain, that in calling on 
imputation to be imputed to him (ft rm with him (Mr. She 
are to him (Mr. Speaker) or to the coe there was any intention to be im- 
s pe should not be imposed on the other 7 to apply restrictions to the one 
0 call on the hon, and learned member to R.. ear hear.) It was now his duty 
sure the house that the matter now 
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before it should not be prosecuted by him without its walls, but remain, as at pre 
sent, entirely confined to its sole jurisdicti m : 

The Speaker then called on Mr. Sheil to give his assurance to the house to 
that effect : but the hon. and learned member revraining silent, 

Sir F. Burverr rose and said, he should certainly feel exceedingly mortified if 
the hon. and loarned gentleman could suspect that he wished by any means to 
induce or drive him into the adoption of a course which would, im the slightest 
degree, have the effect of tarnishing Ins honour or reflecting on his feelings asa 
gentleman ; but he (Sir F. Burdett) felt himself now called upon at once to move 
that the hon. and learned member be taken into custody. 

Mr. Petre having seconded the motion, <4 

The Sprakenr said it could not be doubted that the house had the right to 
order the hon. and learned member into the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms : 
but he hoped the hon, baronet would postpone his motion til he (the Speaker) 
had gone through the whole of the forms of the liouse. The mgut hon, gentloman 
then called in his turn on 

Lord ALtnonp, who immediately rose and declared, that as he had not taken 
offence in consequence of any thing whichhad been said cn the o2zision, he was 
quite ready to assure the house that he should not adopt any hostile proceed- 
ing in relation to the matter without the walls of the house. (ther, hear.) 

(Mr. (’CoNNeELt, on hearing this declaration, made some signal, which was 
not observable in the gallery; but whic) having attracted the attention of the 
noble lord (Althorp), his lordship again rose and demanded, with « mnsiderable ve- 
hemence of expression, what the hon. and learned member for Dublin meant by 
the significant intimation he had made /) 

Mr. O'Connewr said, he meant to intimate by it the deep sense he enter- 
‘ained of the injustice which had been done to his hon. and learned frend. It 
was well-known that he had the most utter abhorrence of the ase ea — 

7 2 or he must say he never saw an instance which made him so muen 
ope dee hie almost, he would say, to ret onsider whet ee he yo 
right in his judgment of it, than che course —_ had been pursued by the no “ 

1. ~d had stated, no doubt, that he had 
lord on the present occasion. The noble tov. ’ eve (% tine ane 
received no offence. No, to be sure; but he had given ““SPSe \ a pty, 
from some Irish members), and therefore it struck him (Mr. O 4 Sanell) yok 
piece of gross injustice to his hon. and fearned friend. A noble lord (Lord Pai 
Merston) on the other side of the house, and aright hon. baronet (Sir Robert 
Peei), had each given explanations on the subject of “responsibility,” which, if 
adopted by the noble lord (Althorp), might have been satisfactory; but in place 
of adopting their construction, the noble lord directly contradicted it, and now 
came forward to say that, forsooth, he had taken no offence in the matter, while 
all the time, to use the technical language of his (Mr. O’Connell’s) profession, 
the noble lord was not plaintiff, but defendant in the cause. (“ Hear,” from the 
Irish members.) Having the conviction on his mind that, from the commences 
ment of the affair, justice had not been dealt out to his hon. and learned friend, 
he did signify his disapprobation of the course which had been pursued hy the 
noble lord, who, while he had given great offesce, only stated that he had not 
received any. 7 . 

Lord Avrnorr said he had not intended anvthing at a!l unfiir or offensive to 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s (Mr. Sheil’s) feelings. (fear, hear.) What 
he had stated was the only answer which, from the nature of the question put to 
him, he could have given. (Hear, hear.) 

The Sreaker considered the call of the house to have been, that he would not 
Out of its walls himself any further prosecute or respoud to any call. (Cries of 
“ No, no!” «Chair, chair??) To that extent, at all events, he (the Speaker) 
considered himself charged by the house to call upon the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, as well as upon the noble lord (Althorp), to declare their intentions; and 
unless it was now repudiated, to that extent he should consider the answer of the 
noble lord to go. 

Lord Atrnorp gaid, although he had already declared that, having taken no 
offence, he should adopt no ulterior measures without the walls of that house, yet, 
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having taken on himself avowed responsibility in the matter, he could not say’ ene 
oui 
that he would not respond to a call. i : — . 
Sir R. Peer rose, and said that there was another pafty whose dignity was now mitted, 
to be consulted, It would be inconsistent with the dignity of that house if t tisfactior 
allowed the matter to proceed any further without enforcing its authority, unleg the re 
definite and distinct declarations were at once given by the hon. membery the right 
course 
Hear, hear. 
¢ Sir F F awe then ‘amended his motion, and moved that both parties lk gic 
taken into custody. “= 
Sir R. Peet seconded it. . a? Ir. 
The Speaker, in the usual form, put the question, that Richard Lalor Sheif having 
and Lord Viscount Althorp be taken into the custody of the Serjeant-at-Armg other fr 


until the further order of the house, which was carried nemine contradicente. ago com 

Lord Althorp then left the house, followed in a few minutes afterwards by Mr, 1 =f 

Shiel, when both were taken into custody by the Serjeant-at-Arms. pst 
. : re 

After a short interval, during which some matters of form connected ps 

with other business were gone through, guidan 


Mr. Secretary Sran vey rose and addressed the house. Ife said it was not hig gentlen 
intention to offer any observation, or renew in any way whatever a discussion of Tipper 
the merits of the question which had been so long and so painfully under the cone ™man of 
sideration of the house that evening, but he was the bearer of a communication worthy 
which he trusted would give the same satisfaction to the house which it had un- begged 
feignedly given to him to be the bearer of the communication. His noble friend the ho 
(Lord Althorp), whose conduct had been under the review of the house, felt that hostile 
in his own judgment, he had done as much, and lad gone as far as he fairly that n 
could, when he stated that, in deference to the house, he was willing to enter intg Lalor 
the engagement, that in consequence of what had passed he pledged himself he Sir | 
would take no active steps. The house in its wisdom had imdved it was insuf The 
ficient, and had consequently taken, for the assertion, of their authority, for the the gr 
vindication of their dignity and character, an’ jor the enforcement of their own for Ty 


views those extreme steps, almost ‘ie extremest they could take, that placed the well 


parties under the conpuiston of the house, aud rendered it almost impossible debte 
that any heute collision could take place. His noble friend, he was authorized best § 


<0 say, without offering any opinion of his own, bowed to the opinion of the house 


. ! 4 
house, and following the advice of his colleagues, who on no accasion would, for a, 
any consideration whatever, hint to him any advice that might be considered detrie “45 
mental to his high and honourable character in that house, or prejudicial to the TI 


untarnished reputation of his life—considering the respect which lis noble friend thou 
owed to the house, and the impediment which would be thrown in the way of of ¢ 
public business by any other result, he was authorized by him to give the house It w 
that assurance on his part, that he was ready to make the dec aration that had oe 
been required, and which the house had already enforced, namely, that he would ™0F 
not, in consequence of what had passed that evening, take any such active steps arbi 
himself, or respond to any hostile message that might be communicated to him. mitt 
Having made that declaration to the house, which he trusted would be as satise 


TOK 
factory (loud cheers) to them as it had been to his | Mr. Stanley’s) own feelings oe 
and those of his colleagues, he should now move that Lord Althorp be removed - 
from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. . 

(This declaration, which was received in the most profound silence, was fol- cha 
lowed by loud and continued cheering. the 
Mr. Hume rose with very great pleasure to second the motion of the right hon. the 
secretary. It was with the greatest pain that he felt himself compelled to give or 
his vote in the manner he had done, but no alternative being left him, he felt it to ‘ 
be his duty, and the duty of eve smber prese old the di pe 
y, y of every member present, to uphold the dignity and in- tl 
dependence of that house. He, however, now felt the greatest satisfaction at the Me 
course which had been pursued by the noble lord, and trusted it would be the 9 
opinion of the house that, so far from being any reflection upon the character of on 
the noble lord, it would strengthen the good opinion universally entertained toe th 
wards him by every member of the house. (Lear, hear.) m 
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1 not say) The Speaker said, that having already had occasion so frequently to address 
’ the house in the course of the evening most, painfully, he hoped he might be per- 
was now mitted, before putting the question, to say two words expressive of the deep sa- 
e if the tisfaction he felt at the conduct of the noble lord. He cordially concurred with 
'y, unleg the hon. member for Middlesex, that after the speech which had been made by 
memberg. the right hon. secretary, there could not exist two feelings in the house upon the 
course which had been pursued on the present occasion by Lord Althorp—a 
arties le course which, if possible, had increased the high estimation in which the public 
as well as the private character of the noble lord was held. (Much cheering.) 
Mr. Hume, who had been absent from the house for about ten minutes, 
lor Sheif having returned and resumed his place, stated that he, accompanied by some 
-at-Armg other friends of the hon. and learned member for Tipperary, had a few minutes 
nte. ago communicated with that gentleman in consequence of what had lately passed 
; by Mr, in that house, and he (Mr. Hume) had the satisfaction of being able to state on 
behalf of that hon. and learned member, that he was most anxious to pay due 
‘ne respect to the orders of the house, and, without giving any opinion of his own on 
cted th ws Se fs ete sak wal een . 
e proceedings which had occurred, he was ready to put himself under its 
guidance. (Ilear, hear.) He (Mr. Hume), in conjunction with the other 
s not hig gentlemen who accompanied him, had stated to the hon. and learned member fer 
ission of Tipperary, that in acting in this way, so far from tarnishing his character as a 
the cone man of honour, he was pursuing a course which would render him more than ever 
nicatiog worthy of the respect and esteem of the members of that house. He therefore 
had un begged leave on behalf of the hon. and learned member for Tipperary to assure 
e friend the house that the hon. gentleman would neither originate or respond to any 
felt that hostile message arising out of the proceedings which had occurred in the house 
1e fairly that night. (Hear, hear.) Under these circumstances, he moved that Richard 
iter intg Lalor Sheil, Esq., be discharged from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
nself he Sir E. Knarcunucr having seconded the motion, 
The Speaker said that, before putting the motion, he was anxious to express 


S insufs 

for the the great gratification he felt at the course taken by the hon. and learned member 
‘ir own for Tipperary: and he was sure that the hon. and learned member himself, as 
ced the Well as the house and the country at large, would see that he was greatly in- 
lossible debted to those friends who had impressed him with the conviction that it would 
horized best consult his own honour and character by upholding the dignity of that 
of the house. 

tld, for The motion was then put and carried, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, 
idetrie Mr. Suit entered the house, and took his seat amidst the cheers of his friends. 
lto the The pacific result of all this must be satisfactory to the public, at least : 


on though there are many besides ourselves who will regret that the House 
: heen of Commons should have been chosen as the arena for the contlict. 
at had t was a matter that ought to have been sifted and investigated by a 
would More impartial tribunal; and if the question had been referred to an 
» steps arbitration, composed of a small number of persons, like the Com- 
ohim. mittee that inquired into the attair of Sir John Key, a more temperate 
ssatise — procedure, and more certain result would have followed; and, as it is, 
vclings we suppose it will be referred to such a Committee at last. 


moved ‘That Lord Althorp, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Pease did really hear the 
1s fole Charges to which they gave currency, and that they really believed 

them to be true, no one who knows the highly honourable characters of 
t hon. the three individuals named (than whom, we believe, there are no purer, 
nieve or more strictly upright and veracious men in the house) could for 
eae amoment, doubt. Nay, we willadd, that we believe there were many 
at ths other members who heard, and believed, and condemned the supposed 
‘e the ‘sincerity of the Irish members generally in theiral leged conduct 
ter of on the Coercion Bill, to which they gave a too ready credence, from 
d tos the absurd, but we think, most mistaken notion, that where there is 


much vehemence ef denunciation, and much ardour of profession, 
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there is a corresponding amount of insincerity, which this pretence ¢ sation of their disa 
zeal is meant to cover. But it should be remembered that nations am doing, they will ave 
individuals are of very different temperaments: that what an Englist pered was brought 
man, a Scotchman, and a Hollander would receive with — perfe: sought the abolitior 
calmness and patience, would throw an Irishman, a Frenchman, an of ultimately effect 


an Italian into the greatest agitation; and that these last may & 
therefore, far more vehement, and equally sincere with the forme 
under any accusations made against them. For ourselves, we neve 
gave credit to those rumours, though they were on almost every body’ 
lips, accompanied by that shallow, but too popular adage, that * whe 
every body says must have some truth in it;” and, muchfas we beliey 
the Irish members to be no favorites with a large portion of the House 
we must do them the justice to say, that in the very few occasions 
which we have had any opportunity of hearing their sentiments it 
private, we have always found these to correspond strictly with theé 
public professions and conduct. 

We sincerely trust that the whole affair may operate as a salutary 
warning not to give too easy credence to what is rumoured to the 
disadvantage of others ; but, above all, not to give further currency 
by repetition to others, whether in confidence or otherwise, of any thin 
derogatory to the character of a third person, without absolute prod 
of its truth ; and then, to the party accused before any other, to give 
him an opportunity of disproof or denial before it is communicated te 
others. If this simple rule were followed—and it is what every man, 
as he would desire it to be done to himself, should be ready to do te 
another—the world would be spared much of the calumny, strife, and 
bloodshed which are the prolific fruits of a too ready ear for calumny, 
and a too active tongue for slander. ’ 


CHURCH REFORM.—DISHONEST TRANSLATION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Notwithstanding that the King’s Speech gives no promise of an 
extensive Reform in the Church, we are quite persuaded that the 
people of Great Britain will soon loudly demand one; and in a tone 
that must command attention. Having, during the recess, had 
abundant opportunity to witness the public feeling on this subject in 
England and Wales, we are bound to express our belief, that though 
the petitions of the Dissenters pray, at present, for relief from certain 
specific grievances, they desire, and will use every honourable 
afd constitutional means to effect, a separation of the Church from the 
rape and put the episcopal religion of England on a footing with 
no Sn religion of America ; neither above nor below any of 

e enting sects; but all on that perfect level of equality which 
they consider to be the very basis of the Gospel in its universal scheme 
of redemption, and in its revelation of the divine will of Him who is 
no respecter of persons, but before whom all are equal, whether rich 
or poor, whether learned or unlearned. 

In many of 


the j “1 x : Gi 
Diascilters ae public meetings held thoughout the country, the 


€ set out, in the first resolutica, with an explicit decla- 
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on of their disapproval of national establishments as such. By so 
ig, they will avoid the charge of hypocrisy, which it will be remem- 
od was brought against Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others, who first 
ght the abolition of the Slave Trade only, concealing their intention 
iltimately effecting the destruction of Slavery itself. The Church of 
rland herself is a Dissenting Church, and it is difficult to conceive 
at right she has, as a Dissenter from the Church of Rome, to im- 
e disabilities on those who cannot conform to her doctrines and 
al, It is our conviction that there is no safe halting place between 
ficit obedience to the Romish Church and the broad principle of 
estricted liberty of conscience to every man. It has been alleged 
the advocates of Establishments, that they are necessary, in 
er to provide the means of religions instruction for the community ; 
ugh the poorer part of the people are always ready to spare some- 
ng even from their food, clothing, and shelter, to supply themselves 
h the religious instruction most accordant with their own sentiments, 
i to provide those religious comforts so much needed as an alleviation 
hew inevitable privations. Asa proof of the efficiency of this voluntary 
neiple, it can be shown, that taking any part of the country, the at- 
dance at Dissenting chapels far exceeds that at the parish churches. 
order move fully to shew the fallacy of the ar,ument, that ec- 
siastical establishments are necessary to preserve a sense of religion 
ong a people, we may refer to Spain on the one hand, and America 
the other, as exhibiting the extreme case on either side. In Spain, 
re are an immense number of churches, the streets are thronged 
hmonks and priests engaged in perpetual religious processions, and 
ronal ringing of bells, and the very atmosphere is redolent with the 
our of ecclesiastical establishments ; yet among the high and the 
y, there exists the grossest immorality, and the widest spread of secret 
idelity. There, those who in the morning are loudest in the cele- 


ition Of mass, are, in the evening, most vociferous in the carousals 


d scenes of debauche ry, Which every where prevails. There there ts 
Establishment in its perfection, and these are the natural and le- 
imate results of it upon the religion and morality of the people. As 
‘ontrast to this picture, if we cross the Atlantic we see what is the 
igious state of the people where no Church Establishment exists, to 
eserve them from vice and intidelity. There it is well known that re- 
ion is making rapid strides, and the population, generally, impreg- 
ted with its princy les, and adorned by its virtnes. ‘There the Epts- 
pal Church itself, unblessed with any state alliance, prospers and 


urishes: aud with the more vigour and purity decause it is uncon- 
minated by any connexion with the state. 

The great ditkeulty in any Reform of the Church of England, arises 
wever, from the deep stake in its temporalities and treasures——of the 
embers of both Houses of the Legislature. To be suecessful, any pro- 
sed measure of relief must first receive the sanction of Ministers, pass 
ree times through the House of Commons, three times through the 
ouse of Lords, and then receive the Royal Assent, before it can be- 
me the law of the land. The Cabinet and the Upper House of Par- 
ament, are, in a vreat measure, composed of persons having a direct 
id large interest in various ways in the Church Establishment of this 
untry. It is a well-known fact that they possess extensive property 
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‘Dr. Gisborne, 


and influence in lay-impropriations, advowsons, rights of presentatic, “6 


patronage, &c. Besides which, the Church affords to ae A ristocragent Pa the 
in the clerical profession, a convenient mode of providing for oaiiereh under two 
sons; and it is hardly necessary to add, what sons these ae Te ok tet 
most intellectual, the most active, the most promising. The more mani ‘tablished by k 
and courageous are sent into the army or navy—the more shrewd te hurch scat, 
sagacious are trained to the bar—and the more skilful and diligent to i ae ie ae 
practice of medicine—while the one distinguished by the want of ther Se ged yet 
qualities, find a ready and snug subsistence in some vacant living, stal t christ. : 
or see. These circumstances, it must be allowed, constitute great diff® Chi 
culties; we do not state them, however, to dissuade the friends of Chure ; — :™ x 
Reform from using their utmost efforts to attain the object they seek the ve nat 
but rather to present new motives for persevering with unwearied dil risa i ae i 
gence until it is obtained. C vile mt poo ’ 
The state of England throughout, if fairly reported upon, would re a. wt. 
we are certain, shew a great preponderance in favour of the Dissenten siderati ue 
as to numbers, and still more as to the promotion of religion aaetias f all 
worship, education, and good morals. In Wales it is equally striking ia That whe f 
At Swansea, where there are only two churches of the Establishment with ageaminy 
though the population has increased three-fold during the last thirt tion taken awa) 
years, there are no additional churches; while no less than eleve the — 
dissenting chapels now exist,'where, but a few years since, there wa of Christ, ad _ 
only one! At Newport, in Monmouth, the case is still stronger if it adheres “ 
There there is but one Church of the Establishment, and its averagy ae 
congregation is less than 700 persons: while there are no less thar Holy Spirit of 
iwelve Dissenting Chapels, the united average congregations of whid blishment, the 
exceed 3500! Of Daily Schools—the Church has one—with 70 girls“ Its legal e 
and not a single boy, for education ;—while the Dissenters train it and machinery 
Daily Schools 120 girls and 157 boys, making together 277, or nearly“ It is a hu 
four times as many as the Church! In Sunday Schools, still mon atall times de 
adapted to the very poor, for whom it is said a Church Establishment i human judgm 
necessary to provide, the contrast is still more striking: for in these And then in 
among the Dissenters, there are no less than 100 gratuitous teachers his opinion ‘ 
and 1050 pupils, in a population of about 7000: while the Chureb pendent on pr 
Establishment give Sunday education to about 40 girls only, who form once public 0) 
part of those attending the National Daily School under’ their diree what but a sp 
tion! Facts like these speak volumes, and yet these are but a few se- Whoever ti 


lected from a host of others that might be cited from every part of the eminent Divit 
country. 


r an mentioned ‘ 
mong all the recent publications that we have read on this subject 


' invention for 
we do not know one more worthy of public attention than a smal the Church o 
pamphlet, published by Longman and Co., though printed at Cardul, in the work of 
W ales, entitled “A Letter to Lord Grey, suggesting reasons for de terbury’s pro 
ferring his Lordship’s Plan of Church Reforni until the public mind has payment of t 
carr ly reel ogc of an sate Chachi ow of a 
baie sic Antica ar Sabha i re rag re Rev. Dr. Law, as confound. hitherto proy 
~~ deat smi Rou a hrist’s Religion, in a Dishonest Gisborne’s fi 
thin: haapoitiink usinion % pit aul Friars to go at some length inte to be entire! 
anne Soestasté of tha atithas ais wat I um er, but to give our reader those * loca 

ries and reasonings of the author, we sule Gisborne rey 


as to those t 


jin a few of his passages :— 
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‘Dr. Gisborne, the present Prebendary of Durham, in his most excel- 
nt pamphlet ** on the permanent security of the Established Church,” 
829, says, ‘“ that the Established Church of England is to be consi- 
ered under two wholly distinct points of view, first, as a genuine 
ranch of the Universal Church of Christ. Secondly, as a Church 
stablished by law in this country. The distinction is manifest. A 
thurch may ‘be a genuine branch of the Universal Church, and yet 
vay not be an Established Church. Anda Church may be established 
yy law, and yet may not be a genuine branch of the Universal Church 
f Christ. 

“ That a Church, which is a genuine branch, is well described in 
he 19th Art. as a congregation of faithful men, and that whena 
Yhurch is viewed as to those features which constitute it a Christian 
“hurch, there is no reference to localities, temporalities, civil honours, 
rivileges, and jurisdiction, no contemplation of revenues, not a word, 
ntended or adapted to bring before the mind any such extraneous con- 
iderations. 

“That if all the Prelates of the Church of England were expelled 
vith ignominy from the House of Peers, its revenues of every descrip- 
ion taken away and confiscated to the public Treasury, &c. &c. and 
he very name of the Church of England abrogated, that as a Church 
f Christ, as a Church in the sight of God, it would have lost nothing, 
fit adhered to scriptural doctrine and scriptural ministry.” 

And again, “‘ A true Church of Christ is spiritually the work of the 
Holy Spiritof God. A true and established Church is, as to its esta- 
lishment, the operation of men. 

“ Its legal establishment is the adjustment of human frame work 
and machinery to the particular purpose. 

“It is a human institution, and like all other human institutions, is 
at all times dependent for its stability on the continued approbation of 
human judgment.” 

And then in his remaining pages, he proceeded to shew what are in 
his opinion ‘ those fit measures by which an Established Church, de- 
pendent on public opinion, can support itself,” and he observes, ‘ If 
once public opinion shall become decidedly and durably hostile te it 
what but a speedy downfal would await the present Church ?” 

Whoever takes a view of these ‘* fit measures” recommended by this 
eminent Divine of the Church of England, in order to bring the above 
mentioned ‘ Legal adjustment of frame work and machinery of human 
invention for the particular purpose” more and more in unison with 
the Church of Christ, which ts not the work of man, but “ spiritually 
the work of God,” and then takes a view of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s proposed plan of securing to the Bishops and the Clergy the 
payment of tithes and church revenues, &c.; or takes a dispassionate 


view of Lord Henley’s plan of reform, or of any, or all of the plans 
hitherto proposed, must perceive that the Church considered in Dr. 
Gisborne’s first view, ‘as the work of the Holy Spirit of God,” seems 
to be entirely lost sight of, and attention to be exclusively paid to 
those “ localities, temporalities, revenues, privileges,” &c., which Dr. 
Gisborne represents as quite ‘ evtraneous, when the Church is viewed 
as to those features which constitute it a Christian Church ;” and also 
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to the worldly ease and comfort of about forty or forty-five Bishops, 
respecting whom Dr. Gisborne says (and the majority of the people of 
this country seem also to think), would be no loss to the real and 
genuine branch of the Universal Church, if they were no longer to 
‘* rear their mitred fronts in our Courts and Parliaments.” 

In your Lordship’s speech in the House of Lords on Thursday, the 
7th of February, 1833, you declared that if ever you proposed any 
reform in the Church, it should be with a view of adding to its effi- 
ciency ;” but if your Lordship should also imagine that its spiritual 
efficiency can be promoted by any new arrangements of our present 
‘« legal adjustment as to money concerns,” I apprehend your Lardship’s 
good intentions will be frustrated, because our Reformed Church was 
declared to be imperfect when its first foundation-stone was laid at the 
Reformation, and because even seventy years ago the Bishop of Carlisle 
declared to his brethren on the bench, that a gereral reformation of 
religion was then much wanted. 

In going into further explanation on this subject, it is not my in« 

tention to intrude my own observations on your Lordship’s notice, but 
rather to adopt the plan of “‘ Nil scribens ipse, docebo unde parentur 
Opes.” 
__ In proof of the above assertion of our Church having been declared 
imperfect from the beginning, I refer your Lordship to Gilpin’s Life of 
Latimer, p. 111, for the following declaration of Bishop Latimer’s in a 
Sermon which he preached before Edward VI. 

“The Reformation is all a mingle mangle, a hodge potch, I don’t 
know what. Partly true religion and partly popery. In my country 
when they call their swine to the trough, they say, come to the mingle 
mangle, come purs, come. Even so do we make mingle mangle of the 
gospel.” 

Thus did a Bishop venture 300 years ago (almost) to speak before 
one of those “ Christian Princes,” to whom an assembly (of reforming 
divines) had declared, “ that the cure of the so ls of their subjects 
was committed to them immediately from God.” —(See an extract 
from Archb. Cranmer’s Manuscript, Stilling. Iren. Part 2, chap. 8 
p- 391.) a, 
; We must break off abruptly ; but as we shall return to the subject 
m our next, we shall then give the proofs of intentional deceit and 
dishonesty in the translation of the New Testament, in one important 
particular, on which the chief defence of State Establishments rests, as 
cited by the erudite and accomplished author of the Work we have 
noticed, 
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DIVISIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MINORITY OF FORTY-ONE, 

Who, on the 4th of February, voted for the following Amendment proposed by ‘ 
Hume, to be inserted in the Addve ‘ss of the House of Commons, in reply to the King ,° 
Speech, 

Amendment propused, to insert at the end of the fifth paragraph, after the words 
« safely and beneficially applied,” the words “ and this House will take into its im- 
mediate and serious consideration the state of the Church, as regards its Temporalities 
and the maintainance of the Clergy, in order to remove the complaints which have 
arisen from the levying and collection of Tythes and Church Rates, with a view to 
such a change of system as shall give effectual relief, not only to the Members of the 
Established Church itself, but especially to persons who conscientiously dissent there- 
from, so as to carry into full effect the spirit of His Majesty’s most gracious recom- 
mendations on the opening of the first Session of the present Parliament.” 


For the Amendment ‘ é ‘ . F - 198 
Againstl , ° ° a . . e ° . Hl 
Total in the [louse ‘ ‘ ‘ P p . 234 
Aglionby, H. A. Fitzsimon, C. Rippon, C. 
Attwood, T. Fryer, R. Roe, T. 
Bellew, KR. M. Gillon, W. Ruthven, EF. 
Brotherton, J. Grattan, H. Ruthven, E.S- 
Buckingham, J. 8. Grote, J. Scholefield, J 
Buller, C. Guest, J.J. Shiel, R. L. 
Sutler, Flon. Col, Hutt, W. Vigors, N. A. 
Clay, W. Humphrey, J. Wason, R. 
Cobbett, W. Jarvis, J. W halley, Sir S. 
Evans, Col. Lynch, A. H, 
Fancourt, Major Nagle, Sir R. Tellers. 
Fielden, J. O'Connell, D. Hume, J. 
Finn, W. F. O’Connell, M. Warburton, H. 
Fitzgerald, I’. O'Connell, J. 
Fitzsimon, N. O'Dwyer, A. C. 


MINORITY OF TWENTY-FIVE 
Who, on the 4th of February, voted for the Amendment Proposed by Mr. O'’Con- 
nell, to omit the three last paragr he of the Address from “he flsade of Commons, to 
Mas Majesty, which were as follow 





“ We fully participate with your Majesty in the feelings of deep regret and just 
indignation with which your Mate-s~ ? se s sten thd cdntidantite of attempts bage ions 
country to dem: ae eat of the 1 enish tuve Union. We thank 

your hi ijesty for the renewed assurance of your Maje sty’s fixed and unalterable veso- 
ution, under the blessing of Divine Prov idence, to mainte iin this bond of our National 
strength and safety inviolate by all the means in your Majesty's power. And we 
assure you Majesty that in the support o f this determination your Majesty may rély 
with confidence in our zealous free effectual co-operation, 
“We fully concur in the opinion of your Majesty, that to the practises which have 
been used to produce disaffection to the State and mutual distrust and animosity between 
the People of the two Countries 1s chietly to be attributed the spirit of — n 
which, though, for the present, in a great degree controuled by the power of the Law, 


has been but too pere eptible in many instances. 


the — of the 
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« We are convinced that to none more than to the deluded iustruments of the  seenety 
tation thus perniciously excited, is the continuance of such a spirit productive of Band in 
most ruinous consequences ; and your Majesty may rely upon our united and Vigoroug ta te 
exertions, in conjunction with all the loyal and well-affected in aid of the. a 9 
Government, to put an end to a system of excitement and violence, which, whilef © 





continues, is destructive of the peace of society, and, if successful, must inevitably From 
prove fatal to the power and safety of the United Kingdom.” a 
ars the tw 
For the Amendment . ° ° : ° : . . a labours 
Against it ° . . . . . ° bso: monop 
Total in the House roma’ 3 . , ; ‘ 214 Havi 
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Buckingham, J. S.J Nagle, Sir R. Warburton, H. increas 
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SKETCH OF MR. BUCKINGHAM’S TOUR DURING jah 
THE RECESS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. » of - 

anoth 


A variety of Communications having been addressed to us, requesting a Sketch (whos 
of the Tour, performed during the Recess, its object, direction, &c. to be incor abou 
porated with this First Number of a New Series and a New Session, we take this hospi 
public method of replying to all such Communications, by expressing our regret not e 
at the impossibility of doing this at full length. Still, however, not wholly to dis- heart 
appoint the numerous Enquirers, we offer this very brief and imperfect regumé of 1 can 
the Tour, including some portions of it verbatim from the preceding Number. enul 

The object of the Tour was threefold, first, to travel over as extensive a tract of Fi 
the most populous parts of the country as possible, in order to collect the most of Te 
copious and accurate information respecting the actual condition of the people in Tema 
the several districts travelled over. Secondly, to deliver public Lectures in all and 
the principal towns of the route, partly descriptive of those Countries of the East aad 
with which it was unlikely that any of the auditors would have an opportunity of large 
being personally acquainted, and partly illustrative of the Institutions of Society adm 
in ditierent Countries of Europe, and their Influence on Human Happiness Casi 
Thirdly to lay in a fresh stock of health, and to enlarge as much as possible the the 


—— of friendly acquaintance before the commencement of the succeeding '" § 
eSsion. 


mer 

Each of those objects were happily attained, to a much greater degree than I . 
ever anticipated ; and on reflection I do not think that I ever passed fivz to. 
months in a more useful or more agreeable manner. ; thes 


aud 
me! 


The first portion of my route led me to Sueie.., “here T enjoyed ten days of 
successive and enthusiastic feetivit's- in the society o “onstituents, 
Derby was the next place selted ch tety of my friends are — = 
that Hull Seatleinalh ’ % , where a cordial reception awaited me. Atter tha 
vided ic Pot Pe pa rp Neweastle, Shields, and Sunderland, wer@ = 
feelings of the seamen of th ¢ two last, especially, the generous and grateful = 


e Tyne fa itd : 
towards me as the advocate yne and the Wean were drawn forth and exhibited to 


for abolishing | 55 : 
that I hav swung Impressment, with a degree of fi | 
places I aprtomasie te cre easel 5 and at. the latter of the two a 
spi P . 
to remember with delight. Pualties and kindnesses which I can never cease da 


From Sunderland we went to Richmond in Yorkshire, y 
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seenery and venerable ruins of which we enjoyed many delightful rambles ; 
and in the hospitable and elegant society of which we passed some of the 
most agreeable hours ; while the Lectures delivered there appeared to give 
equal pleasure in return. 

From thence we visited Darlington, Stockton, and Durham, in each of which 
I made many new friends, and enjoyed the pleasure of meeting many old ones— 
the two first of these places especially having been the scene of my former 
labours, in advocating the abolition of the East India Company’s mercantile 
monopoly, 

Having received an invitation from Whitehaven in Cumberland, we visited 
it also a second time, and found no abatement in the number or attachment 
of the friends made there on a former occasion; while on proceeding from 
thence to Workington, Cockermouth, and Kendal, the tide rolled onward with 
increased velocity in our favour: and in each of them agreeable evenings were 

sed; but especially in the latter, where very many cordial greetings and 
ae countenances cheered our labours, and mingled private regard with public 
sympathy. 

From Kendal we came by Lancaster, Preston, Chorley, Bolton, and Bury 
to Rochdale, where I remained a second week to deliver a Course of Six Lec 
tures on the Institutions of Society, and their Influence on Ituman Happiness ; 
which were as fully attended as the former, and the audience apparently quite 
as much delighted. ‘The Tory faction—inconsiderable in numbers, and still 
more so in influence—had done their utmost to prejudice my hearers, and 
calumniate myself, as well as to try extortion, in addition to other weapons, 
but here, as elsewhere, it produced only a reaction in our favour. In the course 
of this week [I attended one public meeting of a Temperance Society ; and 
another public breakfast to the worthy Member for Rochdale, Mr, John Fenton 
(whose extensive cotton works we visited), and spoke at each; but though the 
labours of the week were so severe, they were swectened with so much cordial 
hospitality and genuine kindness, that if 1 were to live a hundred years I could 
not cease to remember Rochdale and its numerous band of frank and warm- 
hearted friends and entertainers ; so numerous, indeed, as that here, as elsewhere, 
I cannot find room for all the friendly names, and therefore do not venture to 
enumerate any. 

From Rochdale I went, by invitation, to Burnley, going by the beautiful vale 
of Todmorden, and seeing the extensive mills of Mr. John Fielden, M.P. We 
remained there three days, and J was numerously and enthusiastically attended, 
and strongly pressed to return again. From thence we went, by Blackburn 
and Chorley, to Wigan, where, notwithstanding a strong Tory opposition, a 
large audience was obtained; and the one collected on the following day was 
admitted to have been the largest ever assembled in Wigan on any similar oc- 
casion. Its worthy Member, Mr. Thicknesse, was kind enough to propose 
the thanks of the meeting to me, which was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Marshall, 
in gratifying terms; and I was also largely indebted to other resident gentle- 
men for great kindness and attentions. 

On Saturday the 11th of December, the day after my closing at Wigan, I went 
to Liverpool, by the Manchester Railway, arrived there at twelve, went to the 
theatre, which had been prepared for the purpose, and addressed a crowded 
audience on the necessity of effecting an abolition of the Impressment of Sea- 
men, and a repeal of the Orders in Council imposing new burdens on the ships 
about to be employed in the China Trade: at the close of which a vote of 
thanks was proposed to me by Mr. Yates, a West India merchant and ship- 
owner, and seconded by Mr. William Rathbone, an American merchant, which 
was carried amidst loud cheers; and petitions for both objects were announced 
to be in course of signature. 

At five, the same afternoon, we left Liverpool for Swansea in South Wales, and 
after riding for about two hundred and fifty miles—all night and the following 
day—by the mail, through Chester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Herefo 1, Monmouth, 
Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, and Neath, reached Swansea by eight on the follow- 
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ing night, greatly fatigued, but delighted i — We oa — ‘ 
some patts—the banks of the Wye, between Monmout = ; = . > Incl 
ing the ruins of Tintern Abbey—the romantic scenery through which we had 
sed. 

rd Swansea I had expected to have found only one friend whom [| had ever 
known before, Mr. J. H. Moggridge, of W oodfield, Monmouth, who was stay 
ing there on account of his health; though the requisition inviting me to come 
down from the north to this part of Wales had been signed by about one hune 
dred and fifty of the principal residents of the town. But Twas agreeably 
disappointed to find myself almost in a colony of settlers from my native county, 
Cornwall, especially of Members of the Society of Friends, with whom we en 
joyed many agreeable reminiscences of past scenes and days; and with whom 
we passed a round of hospitalities that kept uf every day engaged. We had the 
pleasure to interchange visits with Mr. Vivian, the Member for Swansea, at his 
residence, Singleton, as well as to be conducted by him over his extensive works 
for smelting copper, on the river Tawe; and, in short, to pass a week of 
agreeable excursions in and around the beautiful bay of Swansea, amidst. the 
most exciting pleasures from private hospitality and public applause ; bringing 
away with us impressions that years will be insuflicient to obliterate ; and leaving 
behind us feelings which were expressed in the Cambrian of Jan. 24, some days 
after we had quitted the town, at the close of a report of the Lectures which that 
paper contained, in the following terms ; 

“The Rev. D. R. Stephen proposed a vote “of thanks, in very appropriate 
terms, to Mr. Buckingham, for the invaluable information and entertainment he 
had afforded throughout the week to his auditory, which was seconded by the 
Rev. James Blackett, and carried by acclamation. On Monday evening Mr 
Buckingham lectured on the State and on the Institutions of the Country, 
and their Influence on Human Happiness. He adverted to the causes of the 
present depression, and dilated upon the means of improvement and restoration 
with his usual aptitude and efiect. Every word of this address should be 
known to every British subject, and though it is not to be expected that 
all would concur in all the honourable gentleman’s views, the difiusion abroad 
of sentiments so lucidly stated, and so familiarly illustrated, cannot but be of 
advantage tothe community. In conclusion we must observe, that Mr. Buck 
ingham’s visit to Swansea will not be shortly or easily forgotten. The amplitude 
and completeness of the information which his Lectures contained, the perspicuity 
and beautiful simplicity of the style, and above all, the pure moral and religious 
tendency of the whole have made a lasting impression on lus delighted audiences.” 

From Swansea we proceeded to Neath, visiting in the way the Neath Abbey Irone 
works, under the skilful direction of Mr. Joseph Price, and being highly gratitied 
with their extent and perfection, having first attended a crowded Public Meeting 
of the W elsh Dissenters at Swansea, to petition Parhament for a release from their 
several grievances, and taken part in the proceedings, in the course of which one 
of the ministers made a speech in Welsh, 


which excited great attention from the 
audience. 


At Neath, notwithstanding the efforts made there by a Tory faction 
to prevent a large attendance, and what was deemed f \ 
the Corporation for the privile 
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which has afforded me an inexhaustible store of most agreeable recollections, 
which I could not soon forget if I desired it ; but which I hope to retain to the 
latest hour of my existence, and shall endeavour at some future period to refresh, 
by repeating our visit fo its delightful scenery, and its warm-hearted and liberal 
people. 

My last publi labours were at Bristol, which [ visited on Saturday, the 1st of 
February, to deliver there, as [ did at Liverpool, a Public Address on the sub- 
ject of the Impressment of Seamen, and the Orders in Council for imposing 
fresh burthens on the ships entering into the newly-opened China Trade; and 
by the mail of that mght I left Bristol for London, and arrived home on the 
morning of the following day. : 

Though [ reached home in excellent health, a most untimely and severe attack of 
iIIness assailed me on the Wednesday morning after my arrival, probably the effect 
of previous fatigue, and change of air and occupation, from which it will require 
some care and abstinence from overstretched metal or bodily labour to recover. 

My Tour, during the Recess, thus occupied just five months in time, during 
which period, with the exce ption of two days only—one, a day detained on the 
road, the other Christmas-day—lI shall have delivered a Lecture of from two to 
three hours in length, every evening, save the Sabbath only, making about one 
hundred and thirty successive Addresses, besides attending many Public Meet- 
ings of Temps rance Societies, and other assemblazes for objects of public utility 
in the daytime ; and having travelled over at the same time a space of little 
less than two thousand miles, traversing the country several times in opposite 
directions, from London to Newcastle, Hull to Whitehaven, Kendal to Swansea, 
besides conducting, during all this time, a very extensive daily correspondence, 
and preparing the materials for every Number of this Review. 

The Recess has, therefore, not been a period of indolence to me. I only hope 
it may have been as usefully as it has certainly been laborious! y employed. I 
have the satisfaction of believing, that in the course of this time l have been the 
instrument of diffusing a large mass of interesting and valuable information in 
circles and through channels, where in any other form it would hardly ever have 
penetrated at alls and I am sure I have given innocent, honourable, and intense 
gratification to thousands ; and while I have enlarged the circle of my personal 
friends by several hundreds, I cannot fail to have added something to my own 
store of information, having in the course of these five months visited, examined, 
and endeavoured to make myself acquainted with the actual condition and local 
interests of the following places :—Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Newark, Lin- 
coln, Hull, Beverley, Scarborough, York, Ripon, Richmond, Darlington, Stock- 
ton, Sunderland, North and South Shields, Newcastle, Whitehaven, Work< 
ington, Cockermouth, Kendal, Lancaster, Preston, Chorley, Bolton, Bury, Roch- 
dale, Burnley, Blackburn, Wigan, Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, Shrewsbury, 

Ludlow, Hereford, Monmouth, Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, 
and Bristol. 

There are some who have endeavoured to disparage such labours as these, by 
calling them itinerant, and representing them as beneath the digmty of one of 
the representatives of the people. Their idea of dignity would seem to imbody, 
what in the Sacred Volume is most appropriately termed, * eating the bread 
of idleness,” a dignity which I have no ambition to attain ; and if it is not the 
employment of collecting and diffusing information that appears so objectionable 
to them, as its mode or scale of remuneration, they may then be answered by 
another passage from the same Record, that “the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
But while it is esteemed truly dignified for all the great officers of the state, 
from the monarch down to the humblest official, to receive remuneration for their 
labours, from the unwilling pgyment of those who think they do not receive an 
adequate benefit for the reward confirmed, I shall not hesitate to consider it 
equally dignitied for me to be remunerated by free agents and parties who wil- 
lingly contribute their reward for that which they themselves deem amply worth 
its value, and add thereto their public and cordial thanks; and to all who here- 
after may complain of such an appropriaton of my time, | shall answer, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 
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REVISED LIST OF THE REFORMED HOUSE OF COMMON} ; 
AT THE OPENING OF ITS SECOND SESSION. horp, 





COMPILED FROM THE BEST AVAILABLE AUTHORITIES. — 





As it is intended to devote this Work to a Review of the most importangtiey, 
business of the House of Commons, it will be convenient to the reader to h _ 
an accurate List of the Members themselves, with the names of the places repre 
sented by them, the number of votes polled, and the designation of the party t ae 
which they belong ; we have accordingly prepared such a list, and believe it w 
be found correct. In classing them into parties, some difficulty has been expe 


Pailii 
rienced. Our own definition would be thus :—Receders, or goers back ;—Haltergm 
or standers still;—and Advancers, or marchers forward ;—for into these thregg. 
‘classes do the Members of both Houses divide themselves. But this nomenclat 
would be new—and for some time at least not easily remembered. For general 
convenience, therefore, we adopt the more familiarly received terms—Tory, Whigghari 
and Liberal, to which we attach the following interpretations. : 

We rank with the Tories all those whose veneration for ancient institutionsBari 


leaves them no power of perceiving any good in modern ones; who wish to gop 
back, and undo much of what has recently been done, in violation of what they! 
consider to be the British constitution. With the Whigs we rank all those who Bel 
think we have now gone far enough ; and ought to pause before we venture on’ - 
any thing further, though they are content with what /as been done, but do not) 
wish to do much more. These include the Ministers generally, as well as the _ 
regular supporters; and all that large class who call themselves Moderate Ree§ 
formers, who believe that by being slow they shall always be sure : and for whom 
the Innovators travel at too rapid a rate for their power to keep pace with them, 5 
With the Liberals we rank all those who go almost as much Saved the Whigs 8 
as the Whigs do beyond the Tories; who think that the moment an abuse is - 
‘discovered, that very moment it should be remedied—who hold all Government to ~ 
be but a trust to be exercised for the benefit of the people—who regard the many” 
as of more importance than the few--who have very little veneration for any’ 
thing because of its mere antiquity—who are essentially democratic in their. 
views and feelings—who think we do not march quite so fast in improvement as 
we ought to do—and who, approving of every measure of amelioration yet 
granted, are nevertheless constantly pressing forward for more. 

According to these notions, we have endeavoured c¢ 
several Members in the class to which we lelieve them to belong, judging from 
the best materials within our reach. Many have kindly furnished us with the 
means of doing this accurately, from their own information. Others are suffi 
ciently known by their public speeches and votes; and if we have erred in cases 
where these means of judgment were not at hand, we 
done so unwittingly; and shall be happy to rectify 
pointed out. There will be nice shades of differe 
ing to each class—as there are 
same family—though a general | 
traits we do not interfere, 
and leave the re 


CE aoe oad Oat bet 


onscientiously to enter the 


can truly say that we have 
any error the moment it is 
nce between individuals belong- 
differences of countenance in members of the 
ral likeness pervade them all; but with such minor 
being content to preserve the broad distinctious marked, 
st to every individual’s own adjustment. 
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B.—In the columns below the abbreviations are thus 
Whig; and L. Liberal. 


FOR 
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ft, town; c. county; 4. burghs; T. Tory; 
In cases where the numbers of voters are not stated, there has been 


er no contested election, and consequently no votes polled, or else no return of the total number, 
hich we felt that we could rely 
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Edinburgh ¢, 
Armagh ¢. 
Clackmannan >. 
Carmarthen c. 
Wigton 
Northampton c. 
Malmesbury 
Cockermouth 
Yarmouth 
Litchfield 
Cirencester 
Kincardine 
Fermanagh c. 
Dorsetshire 
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Norfolk 
Southampton 
Birmingham 
Whitehaven 
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Haddington 
Bristol 
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Buller, Edward 
Bulteel, J.C. 
Bulwer, E. L 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burrell, Sir C, 
Burton, H. 
Butler, Colonel 
Buller, J. W. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, George 
Byng, Sir J. 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Callandar, J. H. 
Callaghan, Dan. 
Calley, T. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Carew, R.S. 
Cartwright, W. 
Carter, J. B. 


| Castlereagh, Ld. 


Cavendish, C. 
Cavendish, Lord 
Cavendish, H. F. 
Cayley, Sir G. 


| Cayley, E. S. 


Chandos, Marq. 
Chapman, A. 


; Chapman, M. 


Chaplin, T. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chaytor, W. C. 


; Chetwynd, W. 
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| Chichester, J. B. 
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Christmas, J. 
Clay, W. 
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| Clements, Visc. 


Clive, E. B. 

Clive, Viscount 
Clive, R. H. 
Cobbett, W. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Cole, Viscount 
Cole, A. H. 
Collier, J. 
Colquhoun, J. Cy 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Cooper, E. 
Cooper, A. 
Cornish J. 
Corry, H. T. 
Cotes, John 
Crawford, W. 
Crawley, 5. 
Cripps, J. 
Crompton, J. 8. 


H. A. 


Curteis, H. B.d.r. 


Curteis, E. B. 


| Dalmeny, Lord 


Dalrymple, Sir J. 
Daly, J. 

Dare, R. W. H. 
Darlington, Earl 
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Davies T. H. 
Dawson, E. 
Denison, W. J. 
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Staffordshire 14591 Ww 
Devonshire \3682| W 
Lincoln | 490) L 
Coventry |——| L 
Westminster {3660} Ww 
Shorebam ji——| T 
| Beverley 496} W 
Kilkenny ¢. —jL 
Exeter 1615) W 
Weymouth 238) W 
| Middlesex 3033; W 
| Poole | 1386, W 
| Wareham 147! rj 
Argyll c. —\ WwW 
Cork ¢. —iL 
Cricklade —! WwW 
Hertford ¢. 2144, W 
Berwick {T 
Dudley 318, W 
Wexford c. j iW 
Northampton ¢, |——j T 
Portsmouth | 826) W 
Down ¢. —iT 
Sussex 23890; W 
Derbyshire |3388) W 
Derby ¢. | 716) W 
Scarborough 255! L 
Yorkshire 3287, W 
Bucks 2856| T 
Whitby | 217| T 
Westmeath c. Ww 
Stamford | 526) T 
Sunderland | 606' W 
, Durham ¢, | 403) W 
Stafford | 712, W 
Belfast | T 
Barnstaple | 510) W 
Cambridge c¢. |2862) w 
Waterford ¢. I Ww 
Tower Hamlets 3751} L 
Marlow ji——| W 
Leitrim i———| W 
Hereford 301) W 
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Salop ——} T 
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Sligo c. |— M 
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Salop 2117; W 
London ee 
Bedford ¢. 436, W 
Cirencester —)| W 
Ripon 186 W 
Sussex 1050; W 
Rye i——| W 
Inverkeithing 6. '——! W 
Edinburgh c. |\—| W 
| Galway ¢. | Ww 
| Essex 2087) T 
Salop i—_—| T 
Bucks 1646) W 
Stoke 625) Ww 
Worcester ¢. i——| W 
Leicestershire —— | Ww 
Surrey , 1513) T 
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